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$15 Million in Norwegian Bonds Offered 
Concurrently With $25 Million IBRD Loan 


The investment market and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have engaged in a 
combined operation to lend $40 mil- 
lion to Norway. The transaction con- 
sists of an offering of $15 million of 
Norwegian bonds by a nationwide 
underwriting group of 30 investment 
firms and banks. 

Proceeds of the bond issue and the 
World Bank’s loan will be applied to 
the foreign-exchange costs of capital 
equipment required for the develop- 
ment of the Norwegian economy. 

The new bond issue is designated 
as the Kingdom of Norway External 
Loan Bonds of 1955 and is dated April 
15, 1955. It is divided by maturities 
as follows: $2.5 million of 3-year 354- 
percent bonds, $2.5 million of 4-year 
334-percent bonds, $2.5 million of 
5-year 3%-percent bonds, and $7.5 
million of 10-year 4%4-percent sink- 
ing-fund bonds, due April 15, 1965. 
All maturities are being offered at 
100 percent plus accrued interest. 
The previous public issue of Norwe- 
gian bonds sold in the U. S. market 
was made in April 1947, when $10 
million of 10-year sinking-fund 3,- 
percent bonds were placed. 

All of the bonds are callable for 
redemption in whole or in part, on 
30 days’ notice, at the option of the 
Norwegian Government. Provision 
has been made for a redemption 
premium of one-half of 1 percent 
for each period of 12 months or frac- 
tion thereof from the date fixed for 
redemption to the respective maturity 
dates. 

For sinking-fund purposes the 10- 
year bonds are callable on 30 days’ 
notice at 100 percent plus accrued 
interest to the date of redemption. 
Retirements under the sinking fund 
are on a semiannual basis commenc- 
ing on October 15, 1960, and on each 
interest payment date thereafter. The 
schedule of the principal amount of 
bonds to be retired is on an ascending 
scale and is designed to retire the 
whole issue of 10-year bonds by 
maturity. 


Bonds To Run 20 Years 


The $25-million World Bank loan 
to Norway made concurrently with 
the bond issue is for a term of 20 years 
and bears interest of 434 percent, in- 
cluding the statutory commission of 


1 percent. A total of $5 million of the 
bank’s loan will be amortized on a 
semiannual basis in the sixth and 
seventh years—November 1960-May 
1962. Amortization of the remaining 
$20 million of the loan will begin in 
November 1965, shortly after the 10- 
year bonds of the public issue reach 
final maturity. 

The proceeds of the public bond is- 
sue, which in the first instance will be 


(Continued on Page 6) 


World Bank 9-Month 
Income Shows Rise 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reported a 
net income of $18.6 million for the 
9-month period ending March 31, 
compared with $15 million for the cor- 
responding period ended March 31, 
1954. 

This income was placed in the sup- 
plemental reserve against losses on 
loans and guarantees, and raised the 
reserve to $115.4 million. Loan com- 
missions amounted to $9.9 million and 
were credited to the bank’s special 
reserve, increasing that reserve to 
$58.9 million. Total reserves on March 
31 were $174.3 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $43.8 million, com- 
pared with $37 million for the cor- 
responding period in 1954. Expenses, 
including interest on bonds and ex- 
penses of bond issuance, totaled $25.2 
million. 

During the 9-month period, the 
bank made 13 loans totaling $254.4 
million in Austria, Australia, Bel- 
gium, British East Africa, Ceylon, 
Colombia, El Salvador, Finland, India, 
Mexico, and Peru. These loans in- 
creased total loans signed by the bank 
to $2,168.9 million. Disbursements on 
loans were $188.7 million, bringing to- 
tal disbursements to $1,594.2 million. 

Principal repayments received by 
the bank amounted to $120.6 million, 
which included $113.1 million of pre- 
payments made on loans to the Neth- 
erlands and Iraq. Total principal re- 
payments to the bank, including pre- 
payments, were $137.1 million on 
March 31. In addition, $56.4 million 
of borrowers’ obligations sold by the 
bank were paid on or before maturity. 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business 
to details on export and import Teg- 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the buai- 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations— which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 

The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 
weet °° iain N. Mex., Room 321 Post Office 


& 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh &t. 
Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. Pirst Ave. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bld 


New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 S.W. Temple 8t. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 
For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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UN Grants Technical §, Africa Provides for Few Tax 
Concessions, Larger Expenditure 


The Union of South African budget for the fiscal year ending March © 
31, 1956, granting only minor tax concessions and reflecting a conserva- 
tive and anti-inflationary fiscal policy, has been presented to Parliament 


Assistance to Sudan 


A basic agreement between the 
United Nations and two of its spe- 
cialized agencies—United Nations Ed- 
ucational Scientific and Cultural Or- 

tion (UNESCO) and World 
Health Organization (WHO)—and the 
Governments of the United Kingdom 
and Egypt was signed on April 4. The 
United Kingdom and Egypt still are 
jointly responsible for the internation- 
al relations of the Sudan. The basic 
agreement provides that the Sudan 
will be a recipient of aid under the 
United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance. 

The United Nations program for the 
Sudan in 1955 consists of a UNESCO 
fundamental education project and a 
WHO malaria and insect control proj- 
ect. 

The UNESCO project has developed 
as a part of the Gezira irrigation 
scheme, administered jointly by the 
Sudan Gezira Board, which is respon- 
sible for cotton growing over a million 
acres, and the Sudan Ministry of Ed- 
ucation. The plan as a whole is en- 
visaged as a 12-year plan. An expert 
in audio-visual materials advised on 
the production and use of films and 
filmstrips for educational purposes and 
helped to train Sudanese technicians. 


The WHO malaria and insect control 
project will consist of 1 malariologist 
and 1 entomologist plus WHO assist- 
ance and is expected to last for 2 years. 
An area on both banks of the Nile 
southward from the Egyptian border 
will be subjected systematically to 
residual spraying methods. A popula- 
tion of about 500,000, more or less self- 
contained and isolated, thus will be 
protected. Training and demonstra- 
tions will accompany operations which 
are designed as the first phase of a 
more extensive plan. 


Other Projects Considered 


In addition-to these projects, re- 
quests for other technical assistance 
projects have been received from the 
Sudan and are being considered by 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

Background information on the 
Sudan is contained in the pamphlet 
entitled “Basic Data on the Economy 
of the Sudan” issued as No. 55-11 in 
Part 1, Economic Reports, of BFC’s 
WORLD TRADE INFORMATION 
SERVICE. The report may be pur- 
chased from any Department of Com- 
merce Field Office, or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 
D.C., at 10 cents a copy. 
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by the new Minister of Finance. 


The 1955-56 budget calls for increased capital works expenditures 


totaling £90.3 million and a slightly 
higher level of ordinary expenditures 
estimated at £244 million. Ordinary 
budget revenues are estimated at £259 
million. 


Notwithstanding the completion of 
the South African Coal, Oil, and Gas 
Corporation’s oil-from-coal undertak- 
ing, the loan account expenditures 
for 1955-56 in the amount of £903 
million show an increase over the 
comparable budget figure of £87.5 
million in 1954-55. This increase is 
due to expanded allocations for the 
railway improvement program, which 


are set at a record amount of £41 . 


million. Power, transport, water, and 
housing schemes financed by the Cen- 
tral Government continue to require 
a high level of expenditures on loan 
account. 


The Minister of Finance empha- 
sized, however, that in line with his 
predecessor’s policy, such capital ex- 
penditures would be financed without 
encouraging inflationary tendencies 
in the economy. Accordingly, the new 
loan account budget would be fi- 
nanced as follows: Contribution from 
ordinary budget, £15 million; special 
loan account revenues, £16 million; 
surplus from ordinary budget in 1954- 
55, £10 million; surplus on loan ac- 
count budget in 1954-55, £4 million; 
drawings on Government trust and 
deposit accounts, £36 million; total 
£81 million. This leaves a balance of 
£9.3 million still to be raised on the 
£90.3-million loan account which, the 
Minister said, can be obtained through 
internal borrowing without resorting 
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to the creation of credit by the Re- 
serve Bank. 


Tax Concessions Small 

The Minister stated that he could 
have produced a so-called popular 
budget and, for example, could have 
transferred appreciably less than £15 
million from revenue to loan account, 
thereby facilitating tax reductions. He 
explained, however, that he had 
guarded deliberately against this ac- 
tion because of his conviction that 
substantial tax concessions under 
present circumstances, would not pro- 
mote the country’s interests. None- 
theless, several minor personal in- 
come-tax exemptions were proposed. 


At the same time, the new budget 
made provision for modifying company 
taxation by introducing a new un- 
distributed profits tax which would 
not apply, however, to profits earned 
in the Union by foreign companies— 
subject to certain reservations and 
precautionary measures intended to 
prevent abuses. The new undistributed 
profits tax is not designed as an addi- 
tional revenue measure but is aimed 
primarily at discouraging the practice 
of nondeclaration of dividends to avoid 
payment of dividend taxes. 


The proposed undistributed profits 
tax would be at the rate of 5 shillings 
to the pound—25 percent—except that 
a manufacturing industry would be 
permitted to “plow” back 40 percent of 
its profits and commercial and other 
types of business 30 percent of their 
profits without paying tax thereon. 

Further, no tax would be levied on 
undistributed profits if the profits dur- 
ing the tax year did not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the company’s paid-up share 
capital. Neither would the tax be 
levied if the reserves of unappro- 
priated profits had not reached £15,000, 
or when this amount had been reached 
it did not exceed 30 percent of the 
paid-up share capital in the case of a 
manufacturing industry and 20 per- 
cent in the case of others. 


Goals Are Stability, Progress 


Stability and progress remain the 
foremost goals of the Government’s 
fiscal and economic policies, the Min- 
ister stated. Though the maintenance 
of financial stability is the Govern- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Deficit in Commodity Trade of 
Haiti Indicated for This Year 


Indications are that a substantial trade deficit will develop in Haiti 
during the current year, although it may be lowered by the lack of 
purchasing power caused by short crops and a severe tightening of 


bank credit. 


The import value in February, which amounted to $2.5 million com- 


pared with $4 million in February 
1954, may indicate the trend during 
1955, in which case the trade gap 
may be minimal, although the drop in 
coffee prices has affected adversely the 
country’s ability to pay for even a re- 
duced import volume. 


Preliminary foreign-trade statistics 
compiled by the Haitian Government 
for the first 6 months of the current 
Haitian fiscal year, which began Octo- 
ber 1, 1954, reflect the hurricane’s dam- 
age to Haiti’s export crops. The sta- 
tistics also reflect the precipitous de- 
cline in coffee prices. 


Imports also declined but to a lesser 
extent, and though there was an ex- 
cess of exports, it was much less than 
is normal for this time of year. When 
Haiti’s commodity trade is in balance, 
a sufficient excess of exports over im- 
ports is realized during the heavy ex- 
porting season—November-March—to 
compensate for the excess of imports 
over exports during the dull season. 
The excess of exports during the cur- 
rent season, however, is not expected 
to compensate for the excess of im- 
ports which will develop during the 
“dead” season. 


Agricultural Output Increases 


Recent haryests other than coffee 
and cacao have been satisfactory and 
have compared favorably with pro- 
duction during former years. The rice 
harvest of 256,000 pounds by the Or- 
ganisme de Developpement de la 
Vallee de l’Artibonite in the Artibonite 
Valley was larger than expected. This 
was true also of potatoes, tomatoes, 
and other truck crops, although these 
constituted a minor part of Haiti’s 
agriculture. The cotton harvest which 
was to be finished at the end of April 
was exceptionally good for Haiti, 
according to trade members’ reports 
that the principal factors in the large 
harvest were favorable weather and 
a considerable drop in boll-weevil de- 
struction. 


It is estimated that total cotton 
production for this season will amount 
to some 1.8 million kilograms, a large 
part of which will be consumed by the 
domestic cotton textile industry. Re- 
ports from Cap Haitien indicate that 
the second flowering of coffee trees in 
that area is very favorable, and it is 
expected that production in that re- 
gion will reach some 60,000 bags of 
80 kilograms each. Last year, an ex- 
ceptional year for coffee, the Cap 
Haitien region produced some 69,000 


4 





bags of 80 kilograms each. Favorable 
prospects in this and other coffee-pro- 
ducing areas have influenced the Na- 
tional Coffee Office to revise its export 
estimates for this year from 200,000 
to 225,000 bags. 

For the 6 months ended March 31, 
1955, total coffee exports amounted 
to 177,900 bags of 80 kilograms each, 
compared with 283,000 bags for the 
like period a year earlier. A total of 
207,000 bags had been purchased from 
this season’s crop as of March 31, 
according to the National Coffee 
Office. 


Plantation Program Started 


The Agricultural and _ Industrial 
Credit Institute planted food crops on 
some 225 hectares of land immediately 
after the hurricane for the purpose of 
supplementing normal food supplies. 
The harvest on this area was higher 
than expected, and the bank, accord- 
ing to its director, is much encouraged 
by the experiment in which the most 
modern methods and machinery were 
used. This type of program may be ex- 
tended to other areas. Some of the 
land used in the experiment formerly 
was used for sisal, a small income- 
producing crop per acre. 

The Haitian Department of Agri- 
culture, after gathering additional 
data concerning the damage done in 
the hurricane area, issued a report 
stating that some 21,000 hectares of 
coffee trees and 4,000 hectares of 
cacao trees were either destroyed or 
seriously damaged. The Department, 
with the aid of Point IV technicians 
and money from a U.S. emergency aid 
grant, is undertaking a program of 
regeneration of these plantations in 
many areas in the southern peninsula 
as well as the northern tip of the 
northern peninsula. 

In an attempt to reestablish the 
banana industry in Haiti, the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Credit Insti- 
tute intends to replant to bananas 
some 1,500 hectares formerly owned by 
the Standard Fruit Co. The planta- 
tion, in the Cavaillon Plain, will be 
managed by the Credit Institute’s 
technicians. 

The Public Works Department has 
made a detailed study of irrigation 
possibilities in various plains through- 
out Haiti, and the President late in 
March announced plans to undertake 
an irrigation project in the Thoma- 
zeau Plain, a tributary of the Cul-de- 


ee 


Netherlands Buys More 
U. S. Farm Products 


Netherlands purchases of agricy). 
tural products from the United States 
in 1954 amounted to about $181 mj. 
lion, a gain of more than 46 percent 
over the year 1953, according to officia] 
data published by the Netherlands 
Central Bureau of Statistics. Grains 
led the purchase list with imports 
amounting to $45.8 million, followeg 
by fats and oils, $35.8 million; cot 
$33 million; and tobacco, $15 million. 


Based on a population of 10.5 mil- 
lion people, the foregoing figures show 
that the Netherlands is the largest 
per capita purchaser of U. S. agricul- 
tural items in the world. However, g 
large portion of these imports is for 
processing and reexport, especially 
cotton, fats and oils, and meat prod- 
ucts. Total Netherlands imports from 
the United States amounted in 1954 
to $332 million, of which 54 percent 
represented agricultural products. _ 


Exports to the United States also 
increased, although not as sharply as 
imports. Exports of agricultural items 
to the United States amounted to $64 
million, an increase of 8 percent over 
1953. The principal items included 
canned meats, $34 million; plants, 
bulbs, and flowers, $11 million;. and 
cocoa powder and chocolate, $7 mil- 
lion. The Netherlands agricultural 
exports represented 41 percent of total 
Netherlands exports to the United 
States ——Emb., The Hague. 





Sac Plain. The engineering was ac- 
complished by an American firm in 
Haiti, and it is estimated that a total 
of 7,000 hectares will be irrigated and 
that the yield per acre will be in- 
creased from the present level of $80 to 
$400 when the project is finished. 


Foreign Investments Sought 

In recognition of the need for the 
development of small industries in 
Haiti to provide additional employ- 
ment for Haitians, attempts are being 
made by the Haitian Government to 
interest U.S. investors. In this connec- 
tion, a group of Government officials 
and Haitian businessmen attended the 
Latin American Investment Confer- 
ence in New Orleans and returned 
with the impression that Haiti is ca- 
pable of attracting additional foreign 
investment. As a result, the Depart- 
ment of Nationa! Economy, after @ 
meeting of Government officials and 
businessmen, named a committee to 
gather investment opportunity infor- 
mation and to act as an information 
and guidance group for potential in- 
vestors visiting Haiti. 


At the New Orleans meeting, Haitian 
businessmen presented 10 concrete 
projects for which foreign capital is 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Japanese Exports and 
Imports Level Off 


Japanese exports in February leveled 
off at $146.6 million after rising sharp- 
ly to $190 million in December, only to 
decline to $119 million in January. 

February exports corresponded ap- 

ximately to the average level 
reached during the period July-No- 
yember last year. 

Imports during February remained 
at the same level as for January, $174 
million, which represented a consider- 
able reduction in the monthly average 
for the first half of 1954 but was defi- 
nitely higher than during the latter 
half of the year. 

The export increase was spread 
throughout most categories but that 
in textiles and iron and steel was most 
outstanding. Exports which showed 
advances in February (in millions of 
dollars with January exports in pa- 
rentheses) were as follows: Iron and 
steel, $21.4 ($14.8) ; cotton fabrics, $16.4 
($13.6); clothing, $5.9 ($3.8); staple 
fiber fabrics, $5.6 ($3.6) ; rayon fabrics, 
$44 ($2.9); chemical fertilizer, $4.4 
($2.0); raw silk, $3.4 ($2.5); cotton 
yarn, $2.4 ($0.8); and silk fabrics, $1.3 
($0.9). 

The major exports which showed 
a decline in February (in millions of 
dollars with January statistics in pa- 
rentheses) were the following: Ships, 


$63 ($9.8); marine products, $4.8 
($5.1); textile machines and parts, 
$1.5 ($1.8); lumber, $1.1 ($1.4); and 


staple fiber, $0.76 ($0.81). 

About half of the categories of 
goods imported increased in value and 
the others declined. Principal imports 
which increased in February (in mil- 
lions with January figures in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Raw cotton, 
$34 ($31); machinery, $11.9 ($10); 
rice, $5.2 ($4); crude rubber, $3.9 
($3.5); phosphate rock, $2.3 ($1.7); 
barley, $2.3 ($2); rayon pulp, $1.8 
($1.2); hemp, jute, etc., $1.8 ($1.3); and 
salt, $1.4 ($0.9). 

Principal exports which declined in 
February as compared with January 
were: Petroleum, $16.5 ($18.4); raw 
wool, $13 ($15); soybeans, $9.4 ($16.3); 
sugar, $9 ($10.3); wheat, $9 ($10.1); 
iron ore, $2.2 ($3); and nonferrous 
metal ore, $1.7 ($2.4).—Emb., Tokyo. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Dominican Economy Relatively 
Quiet; Coffee Movement Slow 


Business was somewhat quiet in the Dominican Republic through 
March, despite the fact that sugar mills were still in full operation. 

The relative inactivity was due in part to the slow movement of 
coffee, the only crop other than sugar now being marketed. In the 
first 2 months of the year, exports amounted to only 3,700 metric tons, 


compared with 9,200 metric tons in the 
corresponding period of 1954. This 
drop is only partially accounted for 
by this season’s smaller crop. It is 
believed that dealers and producers 
have been reluctant to sell in the hope 
of better prices. 

Declines in the cacao price also 
have caused some pessimism. An up- 
turn in business, however, is expected 
within a few months when tobacco 
and cacao from the new crops begin 
to be sold. 

The present relative inactivity is 
more conspicuous in the country’s 
interior than in Ciudad Trujillo where 
the concentration of extensive public 
works under construction serves as 
a stimulant. The fact that internal- 
revenue collections for March as well 
as for the first quarter of 1955 were 
significantly higher than in corre- 
sponding periods of 1954, according to 
official statistics, indicates that the 
apparent slack in economic activity 
is not serious. The increase in tax 
collections so recorded is greater than 
the rise caused by an increase of 3 
percent in tax rates. 


Imports at High Level 


Imports into the Dominican Repub- 
lic continued at a high level. For 
the first 2 months of the year, the 
most recent data available, imports 
amounted to about $16.5 million, as 
compared with about $11.5 million in 
the like months of 1954. The principal 
factors in this increase were heavy 
imports of construction material for 
the expanded public works programs 
and a reaction to anticipated freight- 
rate increases in March. As a re- 
sult of high imports, together with 
reduced exports caused by the slow 
movement and lower prices of coffee, 
foreign-exchange reserves were re- 
duced in the first quarter of 1955. 


The plant constructed at La Ro- 
mana, at a cost of approximately 
$6 million to produce furfural from 
bagasse, was put in operation in 
early April. A large proportion of its 
output is under purchase contract 
for a 10-year period. Initial produc- 
tion reportedly will be at a rate of 
approximately 20 million pounds a 
year. The enterprise benefits from 
tax exemptions granted by the Domin- 
ican Government. Sulfuric acid pro- 
duced in the Dominican Republic is 
expected to be consumed. 


Work on shipyard construction at 
Rio Haina, near Ciudad Trujillo, was 





inaugurated formally April 2. When 
completed, the yards will be equipped 
to repair the largest tankers and many 
other types of vessels. They will 
operate in conjunction with a free- 
port area, and the port of Rio Haina 
will be enlarged and improved. How- 
ever, the shipyards probably will not 
begin even preliminary operations for 
several years. 


New Investments May Develop 


A 3-day conference of 100 promi- 
nent industrialists was held in the Do- 
minican Republic, March 31 - April 3. 
Culmination of the program was the 
dedication of the shipyard. 

Dominican representatives at the 
New Orleans Investment Conference 
returned with very favorable impres- 
sions of the conference. No concrete 
investment opportunity was presented 
by the Dominican delegation and no 
contracts were concluded. The Do- 
minican representatives, however, dis- 
cussed several proposals with pro- 
spective investors, and new investment 
projects may materialize. 

The marked increase in _ tourist 
trade this year continued in March. 
Tourist expenditures in the month 
were estimated at $410,000, compared 
with $167,000 for March 1954. 

Three new hotels, aggregating 310 
rooms, are now under construction in 
Ciudad Trujillo and are expected to 
be completed before December. This 
construction will more than double 
existing hotel capacity for tourists, 
since the present number of first- 
class hotel rooms is less than 200. 

By a measure now in the Dominican 
Legislature, which probably will be- 
come law in a short time, the number 
of employees of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises and civil servants 
entitled to a Christmas bonus of 1 
month’s salary will be increased. This 
right was established for the first 
time in the Dominican Republic in 
1954. The maximum salary level of 
employees entitled to this payment 
will be raised from $200 to $300 a 
month by the new act.—Emb., Ciudad 
Trujillo. 





Imports of U. S. cotton by the United 
Kingdom amounted to 300,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross for the first 6 months 
of the 1954-55 year, as compared with 
155,000 bales imported from the United 
States in 1953, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 
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Yugoslavia's Merchant Marine Fleet Expands 


Yugoslavia’s merchant marine has 
achieved a substantial recovery from 
wartime losses, according to an article 
in Yugopress. However, the total ton- 
nage is still well below that of the 
prewar merchant fleet. 

Yugloslavia suffered the loss of over 
50 percent of its small fleet during 
World War II, leaving only 115 ships 
with a total tonnage of 137,829 gross 
tons. Only 32 of these crafts were 
suited for long-range and coastal nav- 
igation, the remainder being used in 
local traffic. 

In the postwar period, the increase 
in the volume of Yugoslavia’s foreign 
trade and its redirection toward over- 
sea countries following the break 
with the Cominform in 1948 have 
augmented the importance of the 
merchant marine to the national 
economy. Maritime import and ex- 
port rose from 1,893,000 tons of cargo 
in 1939 to 4,020,000 tons in 1954, while 
domestic traffic increased to five 
times its former volume and passen- 
ger traffic more than doubled. 

New Ships Built 

An unprecedented need for new 
shipping capacity thus has developed, 
which has been met chiefly by new 
construction. In the period 1945-54, 73 
new ships were built in Yugoslav 
shipyards, with a tonnage of 39,546 
gross tons, in addition to 8 ships con- 
structed in foreign yards and 7 used 
ships purchased abroad. Salvage oper- 
ations restored an additional 36 ves- 
sels, chiefly small craft, and repara- 
tions and restitutions provided 10 
more. 

Today the Yugoslav merchant ma- 
rine comprises 329 vessels of over 50 
gross tons, of which 72 are for long- 
range and coastal navigation and 185 
for local traffic. The total tonnage 
is 263,011 gross tons, or about 63 per- 
cent of the prewar tonnage. 


In order to save foreign exchange, 
Yugoslav authorities plan to increase 
the proportion of imports and exports 
carried by domestic shipping and to 
shift some foreign trade from land to 
water transportation. The total ma- 
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rine-trade exchange in 1955 is ex- 
pected to be about 5 percent above 
last year’s volume. Yugoslav vessels, 
which during 1954 handled 37 percent 
of the marine trade, are expected to 
account for 40 percent this year. These 
goals are to be achieved chiefly by re- 
construction to enlarge the cargo and 
passenger capacity of existing ves- 
sels, as well as by some new construc- 
tion.—Emb., Belgrade. 





Capital for Bank in 
Lebanon Subscribed 


The newly organized Industrial, 
Agricultural, and Real Estate Credit 
Bank (BCAIF) in Lebanon, a private 
institution with Government partic- 
ipation, was constituted on January 
28, when the founders attested to the 
Ministry of Finance that the capital 
to be subscribed from private sources 
—L£3 million—was fully subscribed 
and the amount required by law was 
paid up (see Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Dec. 13, 1954, p. 9, for additional in- 
formation on this bank). 

The subscribed capital of L£3 mil- 
lion, excluding the Government’s par- 
ticipation of L£2 million, has come 
from the following sources: 





Category of No. in each Amount 
subscribers category subscribed 
DD oil's ope dududv owe 7 L£1,295,000 
Banks other than 
DE. fs 6 ccdeouseé 3 365,000 
Industrialists .......... 16 590,000 
Other individuals ...... 127 750,000 
GEE .. oc samaéndwee 153 3,000,000 


As provided for in the BCAIF’s Ar- 
ticle of association the stockholders 
elected 8 members to serve on the 
board of directors, while the Govern- 
ment by decree appointed 4 individ- 
uals to represent it on the board. In 
turn these 12 members elected a chair- 
man and vice chairman for the board. 

The BCAIF has established its head 
office in Beirut on the third floor of 
the Banque Libanaise Building, rue 
Riad Solh, and is reported to have 
started operations on April 5. 





$15 Million... 


(Continued from Page 2) 
added to the foreign-exchange re- 
serves of Norway, will be applied to 
the purchase and importation of cap- 
ital goods required to continue the 
development of the Norwegian econ- 
omy. The proceeds of the World Bank 
loan will be applied similarly, the spe- 
cific goods to be determined by agree- 
ment between Notway and the World 
Bank. It is expected that about one- 
half of the bank’s loan will be dis- 
bursed in pounds sterling and guilders. 

Since the end of the war, the devel- 
opment of the Norwegian economy has 
been rapid and substantial. In the 
immediate postwar years investment 


— es 


was exceptionally high because of the 
need to replace assets lost during the 
war when half the merchant 

was sunk and many buildings and in. 
dustrial plants were destroyed. Not 
all of this investment could be 4. 
nanced from current savings and the 
additional capital required for recon. 
struction came from Norway’s own 
foreign-exchange reserves and from 
U. S. Government assistance. 

The high investment rate of recent 
years, however, could not be main- 
tained without endangering economic 
stability, and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment is taking measures to bring the 
investment rate into line with current 
conditions. Foremost among these 
measures is a tightening of monetary 
policy. 

A need for additional capital re- 
mains for productive purposes which 
Norway traditionally has sought and 
found abroad. Foreign capital has 
helped Norway build up a modern mer- 
chant fleet and utilize its forests and 
water power, and this development in 
turn has enabled it to earn foreign 
exchange to service its external debt 
and support a rising standard of liy- 
ing. 

The present loan is the second made 
to Norway by the World Bank. The 
previous loan, also for $25 million, was 
made in April 1954 and was fully dis- 
bursed by the end of September 1954. 





S. Africa Provides... 

(Continued from Page 3) 
ment’s responsibility, he affirmed that 
the development of the country’s re- 
sources, with the exception of certain 
key undertakings of national impor- 
tance, should be left to private enter- 
prise. The policy of extending tariff 
protection to promote the establish- 
ment and further expansion of sec- 
ondary industry based on a sound eco- 
nomic foundation will be continued, 
and in further support of local enter- 
prise the Minister expressed his pleas- 
ure at the campaign by industrial and 
commercial organizations to encour- 
age the purchase of South African 
products. 

Reviewing the economy’s salient 
features, the Minister emphasized the 
upward movement in 1954 of the Re- 
serve Bank’s gold and external assets 
resulting from unexpectedly high net 
capital inflow and the increased yield 
of the Union’s exports of gold and 
uranium. 

On the whole, the budget appears 
to have been well received, although 
some critics aver that it is an over- 
cautious instrument, in view of the 
deep-rooted gains registered in the 
national economy since 1953. As an 
anti-inflationary measure it was 
termed “correct but not courageous.” 
Disappoinfment also was voiced at the 
lack of relief afforded to reduce the 
cost of living —Emb., Pretoria. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Germany Lowers Duties on 7OO Items 


Import duties have been lowered on 700 items listed in the tariff 
schedule of the Federal Republic of Germany. Some of the new duties 
are to be permanant, whereas on other items the lower rates are to be 
in effect until March 31, 1956, when they will be reconsidered. 

The permanent reductions, provided for by the Law To Change the 


Customs Tariff Schedule, of March 5 
(Bundesgesetzblatt 1955, pt. I, p. 96), 
are for items formerly dutiable at 
rates ranging from 30 to 40 percent 
ad valorem and to a few others ap- 
pearing in the industrial sector of the 
schedule. 


The new temporary duties apply to 
a greater number of items, and were 
put into effect by the Nineteenth 
Ordinance Regarding Changes in 
Tariff Rates, dated March 18 (Bundes- 
gesetzblatt 1955, pt. I, p. 110). 

These two laws were passed by the 
German Legislature following recom- 
mendations made by a special com- 
mittee, composed of members of the 
Federal Ministry of Economics and 
representatives of West German in- 
dustry, set up to review the tariff 
schedule and determine reductions 
in rates. 

Rates of duty established for these 
items under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, which apply 
to the United States, remain un- 
changed. 

The following lists set forth the 
items affected by the changes in 
duty, both permanent and temporary; 
their German tariff numbers; new 
duties; former duties, shown in par- 
entheses; and GATT rates, indicated 
by asterisks, all in percent ad valorem, 
as follows: 


PERMANENT REDUCTIONS 


Chemicals 


28.02 (E), Phosphorus, white or red, 30 (40). 


28.13, Phosphoric anhydride and phosphoric 
acids, 30 (40). 


28.19 (C), Phosphorus chlorides and oxy- 
chlorides, 30 (40). 

23.19 (D), Carbon oxychloride (phosgen), 
2 (40) 


28.23, Hydrazine and hydroxylanine and their 
inorganic salts, 30 (40). 


28.43, Uranium oxide, 30 (40); 28.69 (L), 
Uranium nitrate, 30 (40); 28.70, Hypophos- 
phites and phosphites, 30 (40); 28.71, Phos- 


phates, 30 (40). 


28.83, Natural radioactive chemical elements 
and their natural radioactive isotopes, includ- 
ing organic or inorganic compounds, 30 (40). 

28.84, Isotopes and their compounds, organic 
or inorganic, not elsewhere specified, for 
example, deuterium and heavy water, 30 (40). 

28.85, Salts and other compounds, organic 
or inorganic, of thorium and of rare earth 
Metals, including yttrium and scandium, 
30 (40). 
4107, Parchment from hides or skins of bovine 


cattle, horses, calves, sheep, goats, and other 
animals, 10 (12). 


4201, Saddlery and harness for all types of 
animals, for example, saddles, harnesses, col- 
, traces, knee-pads, of any material, 15 (17). 


Feathers 


67.01, Ornamental feathers, including those 
of ostrich, Indian maraboy, bird of paradise; 
also heron crests and aigrettes; prepared skins 
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and parts of birds with their I te cleaned 
or dressed, unmounted, 30 (35), * 25. 


67.02, Ornamental feathers, as ‘ay 4 item 
No. 67.01, simply mounted, 30 (35 


67.03, Articles made of feathers, a. 8 
30 (35), * 25. 


2s and hand screens, mounted or not, 


70.20 (A), Textile glass fiber, discontinuous 
or continuous, and articles made from such 
fiber, 30 (35). 


Magnesium 


77.01 (A) (B), Unwrought magnesium; mag- 
nesium waste and scrap, 30 (40). Under an 
Administrative decree items admitted free 
until further notice. 


77.02 (A) (B), Magnesium in bars, rods, 
angles, shapes, sections, wire, sheets, plates, 
strips or foil, coiled or not, tubes, pipes, 
power, flakes, and shavings assorted size, 
30 (40). By an administrative decree 15-per- 
cent rate to apply until further notice. 

77.03, Articles of magnesium, n. e. 8., 30 
(40). By an administrative decree 15-percent 
rate to apply until further notice. 


84.06 (B), Internal combustion engines for 
aircraft and parts, (40). 


84.07, Reaction engines, 30 (40). 
ex 84.47, Continuous flat glass grinding and 
polishing machines, free (10). 


Aircraft 
88.01 (A) (B), Dirigibles, balloons, and parts, 
30 (40). 


88.02 (A) (B), Aircraft, 30 (40). 

88.03 (A) (B) (C) (D), Aircraft either 
assembled or in single parts, 30 ( 

88.04, Parachutes and accessories, 30 (40). 


88.05, Catapults and similar aircraft launch- 
ing gear; simulated flight trainers, 30 (40). 


Clocks and Parts 


91.05 (A) (B), Wall clocks and grandfather 
clocks, not elsewhere specified or included, 
— astronomical and observatory clocks, 
10 (12). 


91.06, Time-recording apparatus with clock 
movements, for example time registers and 
punch clocks, 10 (12). 

91.07, Time-control devices with clock move- 
ments, for example, time switches, 10 (12). 

91.10, Clock and watch movements, n. e. s., 
10 (20), *16. 


91.12 (B), Clock cases or other clock-makers’ 
articles, and parts; of base metals, wood, 
stone, ceramic material, artificial plastic ma- 
terial, other materials other than precious 
metals or stones, 10 (15). 


Miscellaneous 


92.15 (E), Nonprocessed original recordings, 
of wax or other material; matrices and gal- 
vanoplastic forms for the production of 
records, free (15). 





New Duties Listed 


In Two Parts 


Approximately half of the 700 
items on which Germany lowered 
import duties are published in 
this article. 

The remainder of the items 
will be reported in the May 16 is- 
sue of Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly. 











93.03, Revolvers and pistols, 20 (40). 
97.03 (A), Toy and model 
and gliders; toy weapons, 15 (35). 


TEMPORARY REDUCTIONS UNTIL 
ogg 31, 1956 

14.01 (A), 4 polished or dyed, 

split, fn pi sas Tete 3 (5). 

15.07 (B), Japan wax, not crude, free (12). 

15.15 (B), Beeswax, other than crude, 20 (24). 

Be Vegetable waxes, other than crude, 


Chemicals 
25.01 (B), Salt and pure sodium chloride, 
30 (35). 


25.09 (B), Artificial 9 oxides containing 
less than 70 percent by A of iron oxide 
(Fe,O,), Cassel earth, 25 (30). 


338 Natural and powdered chiolith, free 


25.30 (B), Boric acid, unrefined, 8 (10). 


27.15 (B), Mineral wax (ozokerite), other 
than crude, 20 (24). 


27.16 (B), Lignite wax (montan wax), other 
than “—. 20 (24). 


28.01, Hy en, free (10); 28.02 (A), Chlor- 
ine, os (35); 28.06, Hydrofluoric acid, 10 (15). 

28.22 (B), Ammonia in aqueous solution 
(ammonium hydroxide or liquid ammonia), 
free (15). 

28.27, Strontium oxide ga strontia) and 
strontium hydroxide, 5 (10) 

28.28, Barium oxide (pure baryta) 
barium hydroxide, 5 (10). 


28.33 (C), Broken artificial corundum polish- 
ing wheels, 5 (15). 


and 


28.49 (C), Zircon Potassium fluoride, free 
(15); 28.51 (C), Bartum chloride, 10 (15); 
28.53, Sodium hypochloride, 10 (15). 


28.56, Ammonium -  aaacaracam and potassium 
perchigrate, free (15). 

28.61 (C), Antimony pentasulfide and 
orange-red antimony trisulfide, free ( Oo; (G) 
— sulfide, 15 (20); (L) zinc te 
(15 

28.65 (C), Barium sulfate, precipitated, 10 
(15); (H) aluminum sulfate, 28 (30). 

28.66 (A), Ammonium alum (double — 
of aluminum and ammonium) and 
alum (double sulfate of aluminum and ton 
tassium), 20 (25). 

28.72, Arsenates, 10 (15); 28.73, Arsenites, 

10 (15); 28.75 (B), Sulfocyanid Stee al 
28.77, Zircon silicate, free (20); 

air, free (10); 28.88 (C), 

(10); 28.93 (A), ares silicon 

ing wheels, 5 (25), 

29.01 (A), B viene and Alpha Pinene, 
free (15); (B) cymene, free (15). 

29.02, Parachlorotoluene, 10 (20). 


29.05 (A), Ispropyl alchohol and its derivi- 
tives, 15 ( 25). 


29.14, Piperonyl butoxyd, free (12). 


29.16 (A), Formaldehyde and paraformal- 
dehyde, 20 (25). 


29.20 (A), Acetone; methylethyl ketone, 20 
(25). 

29.22 (A), ee a noms capa free 
(30); acetyl chloride 20 (30). 

29.23 (A), Sebacic acid and its isomers, and 
derivitives,. salts and esters, free (20). 


29.27 (G), Cholic acid, dehydrocholic acid, 
deoxycholic acid, free (1 5). 


29.42, Cyanoacetic acid ethylester, 12 (20). 

29.48, Sulphoichthyolates, free (15), *8. 

29.49 (G), Alkylamino-acridines and their 
salts, 15 (18); ) nucleic acids and their 
salts, 15 (18). 

29.52, Arsenical compounds, for example, 
ethylarsenic acid, cacodylic acid, and arsen- 
benzenes, 15 (20). 

29.53, Organic merc compounds, for ex- 
ample, hydromercuric dibromo fluorescein and 
its salts, 18 (20). 

29.56 (F), Vitamin © (ascorbic acid), 15 
(25); (G) vitamin De amon 20 (25); 
(I) vitamin H (biotine), free (25 

29.57 (A), Adrenalin pnts 20, (25); 
(B) insulin 30 (35); (H) nicotine, 15 (20). 
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29.69, Other organic compounds not else- 
where specified or included, as, for example, 
quassin, 25 (30). 

31.03 (A), Natural calctum phosphate, un- 
sacked, free (10). 

31.04 (A), Crude natural potassium salts, 
for example, carnallite, kainite, and sylvinite, 
10 (15); (C) potassium chloride, 10 (15); (D) 
potassium sulfate with a degree of purity not 
more than 96 percent, 10 (15); (E) magnesium- 
potassium sulfate containing less than 50 
percent by weight of potassium sulfate 
(K2S0+), 10 (15). 


Tanning and Dyeing Material 


32.01 (A), Wattle bark extract, for tanning, 
5 (8); (EB) extracts other than those already 
specified, except for pine-bark extract, 5 (8). 

32.08, Mineral pigments, n. e. s., whether or 
not mixed with extenders, and including 
mineral pigments with added synthetic or- 
ganic coloring matter; (A) Mineral blacks, 
n. e. s., 15 (20); (B) Vandyck brown, 25 (30): 
(K) molybdic red, 15 (20). 

32.09, Artificial color lakes, made by com- 
bining natural or synthetic organic dyes with 
metallic oxides, 15 (20). 


Wax, Polish, candles 
34.05, Artificial waxes, 15 (18) 


34.06, Prepared wax, animal or vegetable, 
mixed with mineral or artificial waxes, wax 
fats, resjns or with other substances, not 
containing solvents, 20 (24); Skiwax, *18. 


34.07, Shoe polish, furniture and floor wax, 
pastes, polishes, cleansing powders, and similar 
preparations for polishing, cleaning, or pre- 
serving leather, wood, metal, glass, or the 
like, 20 (24), except polishing zircon, free (24); 
pumice stone, *10. 


34.08, Candles, 20 (24); 35.04, Gelatine, free 
(20), *17; 35.11, Glue, all types, in packages 
with a gross weight of not more than 1 
kilogram, 17 (24). 


Pyrotechnic Products 


36.05, Pyrotechnic products n. e. s., 30 (35). 
36.06, Matches, 20 (30). 


36.08 (A), Solid spirit, 20 (25); (B) metal- 
dehyde and similar solid fuels in small slabs, 
tablets, sticks or other form, 20 (25); liquid 
fuel for lighters or other articles for striking 
fire, in packings with a capacity of not more 
than 300 cubic centimeters, 20 (25). 


Miscellaneous Chemical Preparations 
38.10 (B), Wood creosote, 10 (20). 


38.12 (B), Resinates, such as sodium, cal- 
clum magnesium, zinc, manganese, cobalt, and 
lead resinates, 15 (20). 


38.17, Seger cones, 18 (20). 


38.26, Chemical preparations n. e. s.: (B) 
Rubber auxiliary preparations, 20 (30); build- 
ing ——— and fireproofing materials, 
20 (30); preparations used in photographic 
process, put up for retail sale, 15 (30) 


39.03 (D), Cellulose acetate debris from foil 
or film, unground; or old film, washed or 
unwashed, in rolls or strips, free (20); (E) 
esters or mixed esters of cellulose, as for 
instance propionate, acetobutyrate, in the 
form of debris from foil or film, unground; or 
old film, washed or unwashed, in rolls or 
strips, free (20). 


39.06, Other artificial 
n. e. s., 25 (30). 


39.07 (A), Regenerated cellulose other than 
artificial sausage casings, 25 (30); artificial 
plastic materials of vulcanized fiber, 22 (25). 


Rubber Products 
40.03, Reclaimed rubber, 18 (20). 


40.05, Plates, sheets, and strips of unvulcan- 
ized rubber, 18 (20). 


40.06 (B), Textile thread impregnated with 
unvuleanized rubber, 15 (18); (C) adhesives 
of all kinds for industrial use, with a rubber 
base on any type of backing, in sheets, strips, 
or plaited, 20 (25). 

40.07 (C), Textile thread, impregnated or 
coated with unhardened vulcanized rubber, 
15 (18). 

40.08 (B), Plates, strips, sheets of unhardened 
vulcanized rubber, in combination with textile 
materials, metals, or other materials, 20 (25). 

40.10 (A), Conveyor belts and transmission 
belts of unhardened vulcanized rubber, not 
in combination with other materials, 20 (25). 

40.11, Rubber tires and tubes for vehicle 
or aircraft wheels of unhardened, vulcanized 
rubber: (A) Solid or cushion types, 25 (30); 
(B) inner tubes, 25 (30); (C) reinforced inner 


plastic materials, 


tubes, 25 30); (D) outer covers, 25 (30); (E) 
aircraft tires of a kind not requiring inner 
tubes, 25 (30). 


Leather Goods 


41.05 (A), Tanned but not dressed pigskin 
leather, reptile leather, leather from fish or 
— animals, and other leathers, n. e. s., 

(6). 

41.06, Chamois-dressed leather: (A) Bovine- 
cattle hide or horse hide, 10 (14): (B) calf 
leather, 10 (14). 

42.03 (A), Leather garments, n. e. s., 20 
(24); (B) leather gloves, 22 (24). 

42.04 (C), Skin, hide, leather, or composi- 
tion leather parts and accessories for ma- 
chinery, tools, joints, and couplings, and 
wry used for technical purposes, n. e. s., 
14 (17). 


42.06 (A), Gut strings, 10 (20). 
Wood Products 

44.07, Wood paving blocks, 3 (15). 

44.09 (A) (B), Unfinished staves and wood 
other than oak for the making of barrels, 
tubs, casks, vats, etc., 20 (22). 

44.13, Wood processed by drawing through 
a machine, including peg wood and pegs or 
pins for manufacture of shoes, but excluding 
splints for matchmaking, 15 (25). 

44.14, Prepared match splints, 15 (25). 


44.15, Wood wool, including wood wool 
ropes, 28 (30). 


44.16, Wood flour, 30 (35) 


44.17, Wood except coniferous wood, planed, 
grooved, tongued, rebated, chamfered, V- 
jointed, or center V-jointed, n. e. s., 12 (15): 
small, thin boards, of cedar wood, free: con- 
iferous woods, *12 

44.18 (A) (B), Blocks, strips, friezes, and 
panels for parquet flooring, 20 (25). 

44.21, Hollow wood panels, wholly of com- 
mon wood, whether or not veneered or faced 
with sheets of base metal, 20 (25). 


4422, “Improved” wood, in panels, blocks, 
or planks (wood is a single piece, or layers 
bonded together and subjected to a chemical 
or mechanical process which causes a signi- 
ficant increase in density, hardness, or tensile 
strength), 12 (20). 

44.26, Complete wooden packaging, with 
or without fittings or linings, assembled or 
not: (A) Wholly or partly of plywood or 
veneered wood, 20 (23); (B) wholly or partly 
of sliced or peeled wood, 20 (23): mortised 
or tenoned planks, 23 (25). 

44.29. Wooden household utensils, with or 
without fittings or trimmings of other ma- 
terials, 15 (20) 


44.33 (A), Wood hanging lamps, floor and 
table lamps, wall brackets, and other similar 
lighting fixtures, 12 (18) 


Willow Weaves 


46.02 (A), Braided materials woven in sheet 
form or bound together for packing materials, 
straw envelopes for bottles, coarse straw mat- 
ting, blinds for greenhouses, and similar ar- 
ticles, 12 (20); (B) Chinese and similar mats, 
15 (20); (C) other articles of unspun vege- 
table materials, 18 (20); articles of woven 
paper strips, or paper strips in combination 
with unspun vegetable matter, coated or not, 
18 (25); articles of straw, rush, reed, or raffla, 
including those in combination with other 
materials, *18 


Paper Products 


48.01 (E), Kraft paper and kraft paper- 
board, 16 (18), *16; (G) filter paper, 16 (20); 
(I) cellulose wadding, 18 (20); (K) certain 
paper for manufacture of stencils, under 
customs bond, 10 (18) 


48.02, Handmade paper and paperboard, 18 
(25). 


48.03, Paper and paperboard, creped, 
crinkled, embossed, or perforated, but not 
further fabricated: (A) Kraft paper and kraft 
paperboard, 20 (22). 


48.05 (A), Paper and paperboard made by 
sticking layers together, interlined with 
metal or reinforced by textile thread or 
fabric, 16 (20). 


48.07 (A), Vegetable parchment, paper and 
paperboard, treated with sulfuric acid, 18 
(20). 

48.08, Coated or impregnated paper and 
paperboard: (A) gummed paper, including 
kraft paper, 18 (20); (B) surface-colored, not 
coated, 18 (20); (I) coated with graphite in 
imitation of slate and similar paper and 
paperboard, 18 (20); (K) coated or impreg- 





W. Germany Sets onal 
Duty Rates 


In addition to the large-scale 
duty reductions here reported 
other West German import 
duties were sharply reduced or 
dropped entirely for short pe- 
riods. 

Vinylchloride - vinylidenchlor- 
ide co-polymers containing up 
to 80 percent vinylidenchloride, 
tariff item No. 39.02 ex G, may 
enter free of duty until Decem- 
ber 1955, whereas the usual rate 
is 25 percent. 

Asbestos thread, whether or 
not in combination with textile 
fibers, wound over a steel wire 
core, tariff No. 68.13 B, will enter 
free until June 30, instead of at 
the regular rate of 7 percent. All 
other asbestos tread will be 
subject to a duty of only 17 per- 
cent during the same period, in- 
stead of at the usual 23 percent. 

Motortrucks weighing more 
than 13,000 kilograms and with 
a loading capacity of 13.5 metric 
tons or more, No. 87.02 ex A, will 
enter at a 15-percent rate until 
June 30, instead of at the regular 
30 percent. 











nated with rubber, artificial resins, or with 
artificial plastic materials, including intro- 
cellulose paper and paperboard, 20 (25); (L) 
coated or painted with powdered metal, 
powdered mica, velvet paper, velvet paper- 
board, and similar paper, 20 (22); (M) other 
papers in the category not specifically men- 
tioned elsewhere, 20 (22) 

48.14 (A) (B), Floor coverings with a back- 
ing of paper or paperboard, with or without 
linoleum compound, 15 (20). 

48.16 (A), Paper wool for packing; (B) folded 
paper strips coated or not, suitable for weay- 
ing articles; (D) envelope paper cut in paral- 
lelogram shape, with all sides greater than 0 
cm 

49.07, Certain securities 
German currency, 15 (20) 


49.08, Postage. revenue, and other stamps, 
not canceled, valid in the Federal Republic, 
15 (20) 


Textile Fibers, Goods 


50.08, 
(15). 

51.12, Fabric woven of coarse animal half, 
n. e. s., 16 (20) 

51.13, Fabrics woven of horsehair, n. é. &, 
16 (20) 

52.05 (A), Velvets, plushes, terry and che- 
nille fabrics made of continuous synthetic 
fibre, 25 (30). 

53.06 (A), Fabrics woven of discontinuous 
synthetic fibers, n. e. s., 22 (25). 

53.07 (A), Velvets, plushes, terry and che- 
nille fabrics made of discontinuous synthetic 
fibers, 25 (30). 

54.06, Velvets, plushes, terry and chenille 
fabrics made of flax or ramie, 25 (30). 

56.08 (B), Yarn other than coir yarn, of 
vegetable textile fibers, n. e. s., single, cabled, 
corded, 16 (18). 

56.10, Fabrics woven of 
n. e. 8., 20 (22) 

56.12 (A) (B) (C), Fabrics woven of sisal 
and other fibers of the agave family, manila 
hemp, coir, arfd other vegetable fibers, n. @. 8. 
20 (25). 

58.01 (A), Knotted silk carpets and mats, 
30 (35). 


denominated in 


Imitataion catgut made of silk, 2 
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A), Carpets, mats, and matting of 
- + containing metal thread or metallized 
, n. e. 8., 25 (35). 
58.03, Kelim, Sumak, Karamanie, and simi- 
jar fabrics for interior decoration, 30 (35). 


§8.04, Tapestries of all textiles, either woven, 
like the Gobelin type, or needle-worked, like 
petit point, 30 (35). 

58.06, Narrow fabrics made of any yarn or 
textile, laid parallel and held together by 
means of an adhesive; 5 mm. or less in width, 
free (20); wider than 5 mm. 18 (20). 


58.08 (A) (B), Certain tulle hat veiling of 
silk, synthetic, or artificial textile fibers, plain, 
2 to 45 cm. wide, 15 (30), *24. 


58.09 (A) (B), Same as item No. 58.08, with 
pattern or fill-in of the mesh, 15 (30). 


59.12, Specially treated fabrics; treated with 
, starch, or other dressing to be used for 
the covers of books, manufacture of cases, 
or similar purposes, 18 (20); tracing or 
transparent cloth, 18 (20); painting canvas, 18 
(20); buckram and similar fabrics, 18 (20). 


59.13, Theatrical scenery, studio back cloth, 
and similar painted fabrics, 18 (20). 


§9.15, Fabrics woven of hemp, jute, or other 
materials, coated on one surface with prep- 
arations of drying oil, 18 (20). 


59.16 (A) (B) (C), Fabrics woven of silk, 
artificial or synthetic fibers, jute, hemp, or 
other textile materials, impregnated or coated 
on both surfaces with oil, 18 (20). 


$9.17, Linoleum and similar floor coverings 
on a textile base, 12 (25). 


$9.18, Fabrics coated or impregnated with 
pitch, tar, asphalt, or other bituminous sub- 
stances, 18 (20). 

59.21, Impregnated or coated fabrics n. e. s., 
18 (20). 

$9.24 (E), Metal reinforced fabrics used for 
industrial purposes, 18 (20). 


60.06, Knitted, crocheted, or netted articles 
n. e. S., 20 (22). 

62.02 (C) (D), Sacks and bags used for 
packing goods made of paper yarn, and other 
textile materials except those made of cotton, 
jute, and similar material, 25 (30). 


62.04 (A) (B). Tarpaulins, awnings, tents, 
foller blinds, sun blinds, and similar manu- 
factured products; sails; camping goods made 
of textile fibres, whether or not coated or im- 
pregnated, 20 (24) 

62.05, Dress patterns, 16 (20). 


62.06 (B), Manufactured textile articles 
h. @. s., including sanitary napkins and tam- 
pons, 20 (24) 


63.01, Used textile articles, suitable for 


further use only after repair or cleaning, 20 
(24). 


Headgear 


65.02 (C), Hat shapes plaited or woven of 
Strips of artificial straw, artificial horsehair, 
Strips of paper, or textile fibres with plastic 
materials, in which the width of the strips is 
more than 3 mm., 18 (20) 


65.03 (B), Women’s and children’s felt hats, 
milliner-trimmed, valued at more than 150 
German marks ($35.60) per piece, 10 (25), *23 


65.04 (B), Women's and children’s hats made 


by plaiting or assembling plaited or woven 
strips, milliner-trimmed, 10 (25), *23. 

65.05, Hats and other headgear made of 
woven or knitted fabric or single pieces of 
felt, but not from strips of such materials; 
hair nets: (A) Fezes, chechias; (B) caps and 
kepis with peaks; (C) sun helmets made of 
cork, pith, covered with fabric: (D) washable 
headgear, not made on a foundation, not in- 
cluding hair nets of human hair, 20 (25). 

65.06, Hats and headgear made of fur, skin, 
genuine leather artificial leather, rubber, 
metal, or other materials, n. e. s., 20 (25) 

65.07, Hat frames, springs for collapsible 


hats, peaks, and chin straps, 10 (15). 


Umbrellas, Walking Sticks 


66.01 (A) (B), Umbrellas and sunshades, 20 
(24). 


66.02 (A) (B), Walking sticks, climbing 
Sticks, seat sticks, whips, riding crops, and 
Similar articles, 15 (20), *15. 


66.03 (A), Parts, fittings, and trimmings for 
umbrellas, sunshades, walking sticks, whips, 
Miding crops, either wholly or partly of pre- 
cious metal or plated with precious metal, or 
of mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, ivory, amber 
oF precious or semiprecious stones, 16 (20); (B) 
Miscellaneous fittings, 16 (20). 
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67.07, Wigs, hair pads, curls, and similar 
wane Se human or animal hair, or of textiles, 
10 (15). 


67.08, Articles of human hair, n. e. s., 10 (15). 


Stones and Earths 


68.02 (A), Filler stone for drum mills, s0- 
called silex filler stone, free (10); (D) carved 
monument stone, building stone, or steatite, 
0 (25). 

68.09, Panels, boards, tiles, blocks, and simi- 
lar articles of wood fibre, wood shavings, or 
wood waste, or of vegetable fibre or straw 
held together with cement or other mineral 
binding substances, 8 (12). 

68.10 (B), Moldings and other articles of 
plaster of paris, 8 (12). 


68.11, Articles of cement, concrete or arti- 
ficial stone, reinforced or not, n. e. s., that is, 
building stone, brick, pipe, etc, 10 (12). 

68.12 (A), Articles of asbestos-cement, cel- 
lulose fibre-cement or other fibre-cement, un- 
glazed and not enameled; roofi material, 
tiles, flagstones, boards, and panels, 25 (35); 
pipes, pipe joints, and piping and guttering 
accessories, 25 (35). 

68.13, Asbestos articles: (A) Asbestos paper, 
board, felt, whether or not containing rubber 
or similar material, 28 (35); (C) asbestos 
fabric, whether or not containing textiles or 
glass fibre or impregnated with rubber, 28 
(35); (D) articles of apparel, footwear, heat- 
resisting pads, article for industrial use, and 
other articles n. e. s., 28 (35). 


68.14, Friction material suitable for use in 
brakes, clutches, or similar items, with an 
asbestos or other mineral base, or of cellulose, 
combined or not with textiles or other mate- 
rials, 28 (35). 


68.16 (A), Statuettes, figurines, or other dec- 
orative articles of stone or similar mineral 
material, weighing up to 10 kilograms each, 

; (B) goods made of fused basalt, free 
(20); slag paving stones, 5 (20); sand-lime 
brick, 10 (20). 


Da (B), Clinker and acid-proof brick, 10 
(12). 


69.05 (B), Building ornaments, that is, 
friezes and cornices; and other constructional 
ceramic products, or chimney pots, 10 (12). 


69.06 (B), Stone piping, conduits, joints, and 
guttering for sewage, drainage, and similar 
purposes, 10 (12). 


69.07 (A), Unglazed common earth or clay 
— hearth stones, and wall tiles, 10 
(12). 


69.08 (A), Glazed common earth or clay 
flagstones, hearthstones, and wall tiles, 10 (12). 


Ceramics, China, Glassware 


69.09 (A), Laboratory and industrial ap- 
pliances of stoneware, 10 (12), of fine earthen- 
ware, 18 (20), of porcelain or china, 18 (20), of 
other kinds of pottery, 18 (20): (B) Troughs, 
tubs, and similar receptacles used in agricul- 
ture, 18 (20); (C) pots, jars, and other con- 
tainers used in the packing and transport of 
goods, 18 (20). 


69.10, Bathroom fixtures of stoneware, fine 
eathenware, fine clay, porcelain or china, 18 
(20). 


69.12, Household and toilet accessories, of 
common earth or clay, stoneware, and fine 
stoneware, 18 (20) 


69.13, Statuettes, fancy goods, furnishings 
and personal accessories of common earth or 
clay, stoneware, and fine stoneware, 18 (20). 


69.14, Other pottery articles, of stoneware 
and fine stoneware, fine earthenware and 
semiporcelain, porcelain and china, 15 (20); 
articles of common earth and clay, *15. 


70.71 (B), Broken or powdered vitrite, free 
(5) 

70.05, Unworked sheet glass, drawn or blown 
in squares or rectangles, whether or not 
colored or made opal or opaque in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, 22 (25). 


70.06, Plate glass, unworked plate glass or 
other sheet glass, surface ground or polished, 
in squares or rectangles, whether or not 
reinforced with wire, colored, or made opal 
or opaque in processing, 22 (25). 


70.07, Cast, rolled or sheet glass of any kind, 
in any shape other than rectangular or square, 
processed further than simple surface grinding 
or polishing; multiple wall-heat-insulating 
glass, leaded lights, 22 (25). 

70.08, Safety glass, single or multiple sheet, 
worked or not. 

70.09, Glass mirrors, framed or unframed, 
22 (25). 

70.12, Finished and unfinished glass liners 


for vacuum flasks, and other vacuum vessels, 
20 (25). 


70.17 (B), Laboratory, hi: , and phar- 
deen items of hated ailice or Fused 
quartz, 20 (25). 

Jewelers, Wares 


71.10 (A), Unworked or semi-manufactured 
rolled platinum or other metals in the plati- 
num group, 10 (15). 

71.12, Jewe' and jeweler’s wares of silver, 
gift silver, rolled silver, gold, platinum and 
metals of the platinum group, rolled gold 
and platinum, 8 (10). 

71.14, Articles of precious metal or rolled 
precious metal, n. e. s., 8 (10). 


71.15, Articles of pearls, precious or semi- 
precious stones or synthetic precious or semi- 
precious stones set in nonprecious metal, 8 


(10); amethysts and tes set in nonprecious 
metal, — = . 


Iron and Steel 


73.04, Cast iron and steel pellets: (A) Graded, 
of other than gry cast iron or malleable cast 
iron, 8 (15); (B) not graded, 8 (12). 

73.10 (D), Bars and rods of iron and steel, 


surface processed by cold finishing or cali- 
brating, 12 (18). 
73.11 (A), les, shapes and sections of 


iron or steel, forged, not drilled, 15 (18); 
cold-rolled or cold-drawn; surface-finished, not 
drilled, 12 (18). 

73.12, Hoop and strip iron or steel, hot- 
rolled: (C) Clad or coated with silver, plat- 
inum, gold, or enamel, 20 (25); (D) perfo- 
rated, beveled, flanged, 20 (25). 

73.13 (B), Cold- or hot-rolled plates and 
sheets of iron or steel; cold-rolled, pickled, 
3 millimeters or more in thickness, 18 (28); 
clad, coated or otherwise surface-finished with 
Silver, gold, platinum, enamel, 15 (28); cut 
into shapes other than square or rectangular 
and finished with gold, silver, platinum, or 
enamel, 15 (28); perforated, bent, deep-drawn, 
chased, engraved or otherwise worked, 15 (28). 

73.16. Railroad equipment: (C) Rack 
12 (15): (F) switches and = 
points, 12 (15); equipment n. e. s., 12 (18). 

73.28 (A), Cast iron structures and finished 
parts for assembly into structures, polished, 
encrusted, or neither 7 (8). 

73.31, Cans, boxes, and other containers of 
sheet iron or steel: (A) Capacity, 5 to 50 liters, 
polished or encrusted, 15 (18): (B) capacity, 
over 51 liters, polished or encrusted, 25 (33). 

73.40 (D), Decorative or ornamental nails, 
15 (20): (E) Tacks, nails, cramps, and staples 
n. e. &., 15 (20). 


73.44 (A) (B), Ordinary pins and safety 
pins; hairpins, curling pins, including wrapped 
types, 15 (20). 

73.45 (A), Iron and steel springs, not suitable 
for use in motor vehicles, weighing less than 
20 kilograms, 20 (22). 

73.50 (D), Miscellaneous articles of iron and 
steel n. e. s.; unworked, forgings of a weight 
greater than 250 kilograms, 12 (15); worked 
forgings of a weight greater than 250 kilo- 
grams, 12 (15). 

74.06 (B), Copper foil, plain or embossed, 
whether cut to shape or not, perforated, 
coated or printed, backed with paper, paper- 
board, plastic or similar material, with a 
thickness of not more than .25 mm., not in- 
cluding backing, 10 (15). 

74.10, Copper, containers with a capacity 
over 300 liters, not fitted with mechanical or 
thermal equipment, 10 (12). 

74.12, Copper wire fencing and netting, 10 
(15). 

74.15, Copper nails, staples, tacks, hooks, 
drawing pins, 10 (15). 

74.16, Unthreaded copper bolts, rivets except 
for tubular or bifurcated rivets, cotters and 
pins, nuts, washers, 12 (15). 

74.17, Threaded copper screws, rings, hooks, 
nuts, bolts: (A) With thread for wood, 15 (20); 
(B) other, 12 (15). 

74.18, Copper springs, n. e. s., 12 (15). 


74.19, Copper domestic-heating apparatus, 
12 (15). 


74.20, Copper household and hygienic articles 
n. e. s.; polished, coated, or neither, 12 (15). 


74.22, Copper articles n. e. s., either raw or 
worked, or coated with gold or silver, 12 (15). 


Nickel 


75.09, Nickel containers, with a capacity 
greater than 300 liters, not fitted with me- 
chanical or thermal apparatus, 12 (15). 


75.10, Nickel articles n. e. s.: (A) Wire gauze, 
wire cloth, and fencing or netting of nickel 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Greece's Import Restrictions 
Eased on Petroleum Products 


Petroleum products now may be imported into Greece, stored in 
bonded warehouses, and marketed without obtaining an import approval 
(license) in advance, according to Decision No. 12166, March 22, 1955, 


of the Foreign Trade Board. 


Petroleum products, such as gasoline, kerosene in general, internal 


combustion fuel oil (gas oil), and ex- 
ternal combustion fuel oil (mazut), 
may be imported, stored, and sold 
without previous import approval un- 
der the following terms and require- 
ments: 


eUpon arrival of the shipment at 
the first port, importers of such com- 
modities are required to file a state- 
ment indicating quantity for con- 
sumption and for bonded storage. 


eFor quantities intended for con- 
sumption, a guarantee deposit of 3 per- 
cent of c. and f. charge must be made 
to assure presentation of all required 
documentation—import licenses, clear- 
ance permit, certificate of origin, etc. 
—within 60 days from date of arrival 
of shipment. This guarantee is for- 
feited by failure to deliver the neces- 





New Argentine-Danish Pact 
Sets $17.4-Million Trade 


Argentina and Denmark have signed 
a 5-year commercial agreement, pro- 
viding for an annual trade equivalent 
to $8.7 million in each direction. 


The new trade and payments agree- 
ment was signed in Buenos Aires on 
February 18. 

Argentina undertakes to facilitate 
export to Denmark of oil cake and ex- 
pellers, cereals and fodder, linseed oil, 
quebracho extract, wool, cattle hides, 
animal feeds, and other agricultural 
and livestock products. 


In return Denmark will export to 
Argentina electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery, and a variety of manufac- 
tured goods. In addition Denmark 
agrees to facilitate sale to Argentina 
of capital goods to a value of $15 
million, payment to be made in in- 
stallments during periods of up to 5 
years. 


The trade will be carried on in 
terms of U. S. dollars, values in Ar- 
gentine pesos and Danish kroner to 
be converted into dollars at official 
rates of exchange and entered into 
a clearing account. When the bal- 
ance in this account exceeds $3 mil- 
lion, the creditor may request pay- 
ment in dollars or in gold or other 
currency. 

The new agreement replaces an 
agreement of December 14, 1948, and 
a supplementary exchange of notes 
on August 31, 1951. 
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sary documentation within the pre- 
scribed time. 

eFinal settlement shall be effected 
within 90 days from the date of tem- 
porary customs clearance or the date 
on which the importer accepted deliv- 
ery of such shipments. Fractional 
import for consumption and install- 
ment payments may be permitted 
within the 60 days. 

®Petroleum imported and kept in 
bonded storage may be imported for 
consumption upon presentation of a 
guaranty of 3 percent of the c. and f. 
charge of the quantity to be imported, 
when import is to be made within the 
60-day period from date of arrival; 
or upon presentation of final import 
license—clearance permit—and other 
exchange documentation when import 
is made following termination of the 
60-day period. 


Import licenses, clearance permits, 
issued in accordance with standing 
regulations, are valid for 45 days ex- 
cept where the commodity is deliver- 
able duty free, in which case the 
necessary permits covering the whole 
or a part of the value are valid for 1 
year. Such permits may be extended 
by the Foreign Trade Administration. 


Import licenses, clearance permits, 
are valid for 6 months, with further 
extension possible, on imports of lube 
oil, lubricants, and other commodi- 
ties deliverable duty free.—Emb., 
Athens. 





India Sets New Cotton 
Export Quota 


A further export quota of In- 
dian cotton of old and new crops 
of a staple length of three- 
fourths inches and under has 
been established, the Govern- 
ment of India announced on 
April 12. 

At least 35,000 bales of this 
quantity are to be exported from 
ports in the State of Saurash- 
tra. 

This allotment brings the total 
of Indian cotton thus far re- 
leased for export in the current 
season, September 1954 to Au- 
gust 1955, to 300,000 bales, of 
which 100,000 bales have been 
reserved for export of Bengal 
Deshi cotton.—Emb., New Delhi. 











—— 


Peru Changes Tax on 
Some Luxury Articles 


Peru has levied a new 10-percent 
ad valorem surtax on the c. i, ¢ 
value of imports of jewelry, | 
articles for personal use, and decora- 
tive or ornamental articles, to take the 
place of the excise tax imposed on 
all retail sales of such items. 


The effect of the change is to give 
preferential treatment to domestically 
produced articles of the types in- 
volved, as the former retail sales tax 
is removed while the new tax jg 
placed only on imported goods. 

Justification for the change wag 
based upon several factors: Collec. 
tion of the former tax was difficult; 
inflow of luxury articles, representing 
a considerable outflow of foreign 
exchange, should be restricted; and 
domestic manufacture of jewelry, 
furniture, leather goods, gold and 
silver articles, and related goods 
should be favored. 


The change in taxes, put into force 
by a Supreme decree of March 24, 
became effective upon publication in 
the Government paper El Peruano on 
March 28, and the list of articles 
affected was published the following 
day.—Emb., Lima. 

This list is now on file in the Amer- 
ican Republics Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





French Morocco Cutoff Date 
Extended on Textile Imports 


The March 28 cutoff date for ship- 
ments of textiles and electrical wiring 
under regulations in force before the 
imposition of an import quota system 
in French Morocco, by a decree of 
March 24, 1955, has been extended 
through April 13. 


Merchandise shipped direct to Mo- 
rocco through April 13 will be ad- 
mitted for entry under the old regula- 
tions. 

A Presidential Decree of March 24, 
authorized the Director of Commerce 
of the Protectorate to fix quotas for 
the import from all sources, of certain 
categories of textiles and electrical 
wiring (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Apr. 25, p. 8) —Cons. Gen., Casablanca. 





Whale and sperm oil production in 
the 1954-55 Antarctic season totaled 
around 362,690 short tons and 52,830 
short tons, respectively. 

This represents a decrease of nearly 
10 percent in whale oil production 
compared with the 1953-54 total of 
399,665 tons. Sperm oil production, 
however, was almost twice the 26,990 
tons produced in the previous season. 
—Emb., Oslo. 
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Germany Lowers... 
(Continued from Page 9) 
. (B) expanded metal sheets; (D) house- 


and hygienic articles and parts; (BE) other 
peelee. n. e. Ss. either worked or unworked, 


12 (15). 


Aluminum 

76.09, Aluminunt containers used generally 
in transportation of goods, with a capacity 
of 50 to 500 liters, 18 (20). 

76.10, Cans, boxes, and similar containers 
of aluminum with a capacity not greater than 
50 liters, 18 (20). 

76.13, Wire gauze, wire cloth, wire fencing 
and netting of aluminum, 10 (15). 

76.15, Household and hygienic articles, and 
parts, 18 (20). 

76.16 (A), Aluminum nails, tacks, staples, 
and similar items, 12 (15): (B) Products of 
the screw- and rivet-making industry, 
threaded or not, washers, 12 (15). 


Lead 


78.06, Lead tube and pipe fittings, 10 (12). 


78.07 (A), Lead wool, 12 (15): (C) Articles 
of lead n. e. S., 12 (15). 


Zinc 

79.06, Zinc-building material, including gut- 
ters, roof ridgings, skylight frames, 10 (15). 

79.07, Zinc household and hygienic articles, 
and parts, 10 (15). 

79.08 (B), Zinc tacks, nails, staples, and 
products of the screw- and ee in- 
dustry, threaded or not, 10 (15): (C) igid 
tubular containers, 10 (15); (D) articles n. e. s., 
10 (15). 

90.05, Finely powdered zinc, 10 (12). 


Tools 


82.01 (B), Agricultural axes, hatchets, prun- 

-hooks, and stripping or splitting tools, 12 
(15). 

82.02, Hand tools: (B) Miners’ hammers and 
other hammers; (D) metal shears and other 
shears for metalcutting; (E) spanners and 
wrenches, not including tap wrenches, for 
screws, nuts, etc.; (G) hand, table and bench 
vises and clamps; (H) braces, drills, tap 
wrenches, stocks; (L) portable forges and 
hand- or pedal-operated grinding wheels, 15 
(18); (M) cutting tools, other than those 
already specified, 10 (12). 

82.04 (C), Saw blades other than circular- 
saw or band-saw biades, including stone- 
cutting saw blades: (1) Metal longitudinal 
saws, 15 (20); (2) other, 12 (15). 

82.07, Domestic implements and appliances, 
including flatirons, coffeemills, mincers, po- 
tato mashers, not electrically operated, of a 
weight not exceeding 10 kilograms, n. e. 5&., 
12 (15). 

82.11 (A), Safety razors, and parts, 12 (15). 


82.14 (A), Spoons, forks, and similar table- 
ware made in one piece of either aluminum 
or other nonferrous base metal, not plated 
with gold or silver, 12 (15): (B) Other arti- 
cles with handles of base metal or other 
material, 12 (15). 


Miscellaneous Metal Products 


83.02 (A), Automatic door closers and parts 
of metal, 12 (15): (B) Metal fittings and 
mountings used for furniture, doors, windows, 
metal hatracks anc similar articles of iron, 
steel, copper, and other base metals, 12 (15). 

83.03, Safes, strong boxes, armored strong- 
room doors and compartments, cash and deed- 
boxes, 12 (15). 

83.04, Filing cabinets, 
office equipment of 
furniture, 12 (15). 


83.06 (A), Statuettes and other ornaments 
used for interior decoration made of iron, 
steel, copper. zinc or other base metals not 
plated with gold or silver, 12 (18): (B) same 
articles plated with gold or silver, 12 (18). 

83.07 (A), Burners for liquid fuel lamps, gas, 
acetylene or similar lamps, 12 (15): (B) Miners’ 
safety lamps, 12 (15). 

83.08, Flexible tubing and piping of iron 
and steel or other base metals, 12 (15). 

83.09, Small metal articles and fittings for 
apparel, 12 (15). 

83.10, Beads and spangles of base metal. 
er or not plated with gold or silver, 12 
(15). 

83.11 (B), Bells, except electric bells and 
church bells, 12 (15). 


83.12, Picture frames and mirrors of base 
metal, 12 (15). 
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racks, and similar 
metal, not including 


83.13, Metal stoppers, including threaded 
bungs, crown corks, and bottle caps, 12 (15). 

83.14 (B), Bung covers, bottle wires, seals 
and plombs, hooks, protective corners, and 
similar packing accessories of base metal, ex- 
cept crown closures, 12 (15). 


83.15, Metal sign plates: (A) Iron and steel, 
18 (20); (B) other base metals, 12 (15). 


Boilers, Machinery and Mechanical 
Appliances 


P an Steam engines, mobile or stationary, 

84.05, Steam power units, not incorporat- 
ing boilers; (A) (B), Reciprocating engines 
and turbines, 8 (10). 

84.06, Internal combustion engines: (A) 
Suitable for autocycles, motorcycles, or auto- 
mobiles, weighing less than 75 kilograms, 20 
(25); weighing more than 75 kilograms, 15 
(20); parts of such engines for autocycles or 
motorcycles, 18 (20) *10; parts for automobile 
engines 18 (20), piston rings *10, exhaust gas 
turboblower *4; other motors with spark 
ignition weighing less than 75 kilograms, 20 
(25) and their parts, 18 (20), piston rings *10, 
exhaust gas turboblower *4. 

84.09, Compressed-air and compressed-gas 
engines, 12 (15). 

84.11, Liquid raising devices, for example, 
of bucket, chain, screw, or band kind, not 
including pumps, 8 (10). 

84.13, Air pumps, air or gas compressors, 
not motor-driven, 10 (12). 


84.15, Air and gas filters, 8 (10), suction 
hose filters *7. 


84.16, Air-conditioning machines, self-con- 
tained, consisting of a motor-driven ventilator 
and of elements for changing the temperature 
ae of air, with or without accessories, 

84.17, Force feeds furnace burners (atom- 
mew for fuel oil, pulverized coal or gas, 8 
( . 

84.18, Forehearths, fireboxes, automatic or 
not, mechanical stokers, and similar furnace- 
feeding devices, 8 (10). 


84.19, Industrial furnaces and ovens, not 
electric, n. e. 8., 12 (15). 


84.21, Nonelectric water heaters, 12 (15). 


84.23, Self-propelled agricultural cultivators, 
8 (10); fertilizer distributors, seeders, plows of 
all kinds, cultivators, weeders, harrows, rollers, 
and others, 10 (12). 

84.26, Wine-making, wo and simi- 
lar appliances, (A) (B) (C), 10 (12). 


84.27, Portable sprayers of all kinds, syringes, 
and similar appliances for atomizing pesti- 
cides, 10 (12). 

84.28, Agricultural and forestry machinery, 
implements, and appliances, not elsewhere 
specified or included, 10 (12). 


84.34, Galvanoplastics, stereotypes, and 
similar printing blocks, plates, and cylinders, 
prepared lithographic stones, free (15). 

84.49, Other parts and accessories of machine 
tools, of a kind falling within tariff Nos. 
84.46, 84.47, or 84.48, not including parts for 
multiple frame saws, 8 (10). 

84.52, Machinery and appliances for clean- 
ing or drying bottles, drums, or other con- 


tainers, n. e. s., including dish-washing and 
dish-drying machines, 10 (12). 





Business Service 
Checklist 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign) 

. . » A complete weekl ide 
to new publications ct go 
leases of all Bureaus and Offices 
of the Department of Commerce 
. . » with a shortcut order form 
for checking your selections ... 

Department of Commerce Field Offices 
can give you more information and oa 


sample copy ... and enter your sub- 
scription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


India, West Germany 
To Facilitate Trade 


India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany under terms of a trade 
agreement signed on March 31 are to 
facilitate trade between the two coun- 
tries in all commodities permitted by 
their respective foreign-trade-control 
regulations. 


No import or export commodity 
schedules are included in the agree- 
ment—a departure from the usual bi- 
lateral trade agreements entered into 
by India. Indian officials indicate, 
however, that Western Germany will 
issue licenses liberally for such Indian 
products as tea, coffee, cotton, wool, 
tobacco, herbs and drugs, leather, iron 
and manganese ores, mica, and shel- 
lac. For import of commodities on 
which Western Germany has quanti- 
tative import restrictions, such as 
cotton piece goods, jute and coir goods, 
textiles, and tanned leather, quotas 
for India are to be announced. 


For purposes of foreign exchange 
payments India will treat Western 
Germany as it does other countries 
in the soft-currency area. 

Western Germany similarly agrees 
to treat India as it does countries 
which clear their accounts through 
the European Payments Union, 
whether or not they are members of 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

The Federal Republic also offers to 
facilitate technical cooperation be- 
tween German and Indian firms.— 
Emb., New Delhi. 





British African Territories 
To Expand Trade Information 


The governments of several British 
African territories desire to expand in- 
formational facilities in the United 
States on trade and investment op- 
portunities in their areas through 
various official publications for distri- 
bution in the United States. 

These publications provide informa- 
tion on commercial laws and regula- 
tions, taxation, wage rates, trade and 
import controls, and comments on eco- 
nomic resources, development pro- 
grams, and potentialities. 

Notable among such recent publica- 
tions are the following: 

eNigeria Handbook of Commerce 
and Industry ($1), published by the 
Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, Lagos, Nigeria. 

eNigeria Trade Journal, quarterly 
magazine ($1 a year), published by 
the Department of Commerce and 
Industries, Lagos, Nigeria. 

eKenya, Notes on Commerce and In- 
dustry (free), published by the Min- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Major Oversea Markets of U.S. Expand; 


Imports Recede in 1954 


Wendell D. Hance 


Assistant Director, International Economic Analysis Division 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The geographic distribution of U. S. export trade in 1954 was altered 
mainly by an exceptionally large gain in annual sales of U. S. goods to 
Western Europe and by the dip in exports to Canada. 

Sizable reductions in imports from Western Europe and the Far East 
cut the proportions of U. S. purchases of foreign goods supplied from 


those regions, while percentages of 
the lower total supplied by other areas 
increased slightly. 

The outstanding geographic change 
in U.S. export trade from 1953 to 1954 
was the 18-percent recovery in the 
flow of U. S. nonmilitary goods to 





Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been 
prepared by the U. S. Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Anal- 
ysis Division, from basic data tabu- 
lated by the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Western Europe. This rise lifted non- 
military exports to that area from 
their relatively low level of 1953 to 
almost $3.5 billion last year. 

Shipments of U. S. goods to Latin 
America also advanced. An upturn 
of 8 percent increased their value to 
$3.4 billion. Sales in 1954 to other 
oversea areas were little changed from 
the preceding year, while deliveries 
to Canada were reduced by 7 percent 
to $3 billion. 

The overall total of $12.8 billion of 
U. 8S. nonmilitary goods, shipped 
abroad last year, exceeded the 1953 
figure by almost 5 percent. Mutual- 
Defense-Assistance shipments by the 
U. S. Government, not included in 
these totals, were reduced from $3.5 
billion to $2.3 billion. 

Last year’s slump in U. S. demand 
for foreign raw materials cut most 
deeply into purchases from Western 
European and Far Eastern sources of 
supply. Imports from Western Europe 
of $2 billion in 1954 were one-quarter 
billion under the peak figure of the 
preceding year. Imports from the Far 
East showed a similar percentage de- 
cline, to $1.4 billion. 


Balance With Europe Doubles 


The reduction in the value of all 
purchases from the major Western 
Hemisphere trade areas was much less 
severe. The $3.3 billion total value 
of commodities arriving from Latin 
America in 1954 was less than 5 per- 
cent below the preceding year’s record 
high, and imports from Canada of $2.4 
billion were within 4 percent of their 
1953 level. 
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The overall increase in the excess 
of U. S. commercial exports over im- 
ports from 1953 to 1954 was $1.2 billion. 
Well over half of it resulted from the 
sharply divergent tendencies of ex- 
port and import trade with Western 
Europe. A doubling of the balance 
with that area returned it to the 1952 
level of $1.4 billion. 


Much of the remaining increase in 
the export balance rose from more 
moderate contrary changes in export 
and import trade with Latin America. 
The import trade balance of 1953 with 
this area was shifted by almost $400 
million to a small export surplus last 
year. 

The export balance of commercial 
trade with the Far East, ineluding 
Oceania, also rose substantially. The 
total export excess to the area, apart 


from military and other special-cate- 
gory goods, was not far below $0.5 bil- 
lion, or almost $0.2 billion above the 
1953 figure. On the other hand, the 
excess of all U. S. deliveries to Canada 
over imports from that country wags 
cut by $150 million, to a figure some- 
what under $0.6 billion. 


Industrial Demand Increases 


The substantial recovery from 1953 
to 1954 in Western European purchases 
of U. S. products reflected both rising 
basic demand and increased freedom 
to buy dollar goods. Industrial produc- 
tion in that area, which in 1953 had 
renewed its postwar rise following a 
period of stagnation, continued to ex- 
pand steadily throughout 1954, and 
averaged 8 percent higher than the 
preceding year. 


High and rising demands for foreign 
goods were permitted to become more 
effective for U. S. products in 1954 
through the easing of restrictions on 
private dollar imports. The recent 
progress in trade liberalization was ac- 
companied by further growth of West- 
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ern European holdings of gold and dol- 
assets—though at a much reduced 
rate—despite the widening of the trade 
gap with the United States. 
Since 1952, U. S. exports to Western 


Table 1.—U. S. Foreign Trade, by Areas and Leading Countries 
[Value in millions of dollars] 


Excess of exports (+-) 
ports 


Exports incl. reexports General imports or im (—) 





1952 «1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 
gurope have fluctuated with total im- Total .............. 15,201 15,774 15,077 10,717 10,873 10,207 + +4,484 bey 
of the area from the outside  fzcluging MSP. Bam 48 We sg Tat The Tee 
world, although both the decline in 9 American Re. ~ , : , , b by: ¥ 
68 and the subsequent rebound were fue wisps’: Sar ime Ben YG OMG AGN she SM chts 
relatively larger in U.S. trade. There Excluding MSP*.. 3403 2943 3462 |... nF - FH tiie teat tis 
was thus an appreciable recovery in noe arees -::::+ 3,637 3,736 = «3,652 2,935 2,673 2,506 +702 +1,063 +1,146 
the oles — of Western Europe’s ‘cal category” 2°" 12,588 11,648 12,195 10,717 10,873 10,207 -+1,870 «+775 ~=—«+-1,988 
cate- impor n ; at merica: 
: orthern 2,796 2,996 2,766 2,390 2,463 2,376 407 533 390 
5 bil- As a proportion of all U. S. commer- Southern |... 1.700 1578 1587 1352 1277 1259 4348 1300 1398 
© the dal exports, Western Europe’s pur- South America ... 1,835 1,521 1,759 2,284 2,377 2,258 —449 -—856 —499 
. the hases here amounted to 27 percent in eee >» ee 2,869 3,348 1,984 2,296 2,037 +1,358 +573 +1,311 
nada 194. This compares with a low of 24 S.. SE. & E. Asia 1931 1.738 1.065 1,008 7 1.265 +16 +313 +308 
CBNIBA .....65- —_ _ 
’ Was percent in 1953, after an almost Con- = western Asia... 291 «4 269''s«27S(itiaSkCOC(iti SCC IT ree 
ome- tinuous gg sy in the area’s share a eee 569 504 568 607 593 —38 —90 —36 
subsequent to 1947. Count 
ry 
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a Sa Ones. «os 5000005 t , ‘ ; J 375 +409 +534 +391 
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Sales of U. S. Government-held 
surpluses contributed to a doubling of 
1953 exports of fats and oils. Ship- 
ments of copper, including copper base 
alloys and scrap, were also twice as 
large in 1954. This increase reflected 
not only rapidly expanding metal- 
products manufactured in Europe, but 
also low inventories there early in the 
year; the interruption of Chilean pro- 
duction by strikes; the lifting of U. S. 
export controls late in 1953; and pre- 
mium prices in European markets. 

In addition, chemicals and related 
products were shipped in_ vastly 
greater volume, and substantial in- 
creases occurred in iron and steel mill 
products, motor vehicles, and a va- 
riety of other manufactured goods. 

Sharp declines were recorded in 
shipments of machine tools, other 
metalworking machinery, and electri- 
cal equipment, following the large ex- 
ports of those products in 1952-53. 
Also, there was a decline of $69 million 
in shipments of U. S. grains to West- 
ern Europe as the area’s agricultural 
output continued to improve. 

Last year’s gains in Western Euro- 
pean markets were concentrated in 
the Netherlands, West Germany, and 
the United Kingdom. By far the larg- 
est percentage increases in U. S. ex- 
ports were to the first two countries, 
Which also showed the largest per- 
centage increases in imports from all 
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other countries of Western Europe to- 


taled about 5 percent higher in dollar 
value than in 1953. 


Trends in Far East Mixed 


Commercial export trade with the 
Far East—including Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia and Oceania 
—was little changed from 1953 in total 
value. The slight further contraction 
was the net effect of varying declines 
in shipments to a number of destina- 
tions, offset by a few marked gains. 
The proportion of all U. S. commercial 
exports destined for Far Eastern de- 
livery was about 15 percent in 1954, a 
slightly smaller fraction than in 1952 
and 1953. 

Exclusive of special-category com- 
modities, the value of all shipments 
to Southern, Southeastern, and East- 
ern Asia fell off a further 5 percent 
from 1953 to about $1.6 billion last 
year. This decline reflected sizable 
cuts in shipments to Pakistan, In- 
donesia, and the Philippines, as well 
as smaller reductions in those to a 
number of other countries. 

Exports to Australia and New Zea- 
land, on the other hand, rose by $65 
million. In the former, relaxation of 
tight import restrictions, which had 
been imposed in 1953, permitted a di- 
versified expansion of U. S. sales. 

The major commodity shifts in ex- 
ports to the Far East were a $164-mil- 


year. Much of the increase in cotton 
exports to Japan was financed by an 
Export-Import Bank loan. 

There also were advances in sales 
of copper and iron and steel mill 
products, particularly to Australia and 
Japan—in the latter case, mainly 
scrap—as well as of chemicals to 
Australia and India, and of machin- 
ery in greatly increased quantities to 
the Vietnam-Cambodia-Laos area. 
Sales of textile manufactures to Asian 
markets, on the other hand, fell off 
considerably. 


Sales to South America Expand 


In the Western Hemisphere, the 
sizable increase in sales to the Ameri- 
can Republics was concentrated in 
South America, where the total market 
for U. S. goods increased by one-sixth. 
Exports to other Latin American Re- 
publics totaled only 2 percent more 
than in 1953. With total U. S. com- 
mercial exports expanding, the pro- 
portion shipped to the 20 Republics 
remained in the neighborhood of one- 
fourth. 

The bulk of the increase in ship- 
ments to South America went to 
Brazil and Colombia. The largest 
relative gains, however, occurred in 
exports to Uruguay and Bolivia. There 
were also moderate increases in ship- 
ments to Argentina, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador, while only those dispatched 
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to Chile and Peru were substantially 
reduced. 

Although shipments to Brazil in- 
creased 53 percent last year, they re- 
mained far below the average of 
1951-52. The magnitude of the recent 
gain reflected the severity of the cut 
in imports in 1953, following Brazil’s 
exchange crisis of 1952. 

Colombia, where a strong uptrend 
has prevailed for several years, was 
the destination of 20 percent more 
U. S. goods in 1954 than in 1953. The 
further expansion of that market was 
associated with a higher level of 
Colombia’s exports to the United 
States, stemming mainly from sharply 
higher average prices for coffee. 

Markets in southern North America 
were fairly steady in the aggregate. 
There was a small decrease in exports 
to Mexico, but those to Cuba, the 
other major customer in the region, 
were unchanged, and shipments to the 
Central Republics showed a 10-per- 
cent increase. 

For Latin America as a whole, the 
increase of nearly $240 million in to- 
tal purchases from the United States 
reflected substantial gains in ship- 
ments of a wide variety of U. S. prod- 
ucts, chiefly industrial in origin, while 
the only sizable shrinkage was in 
exports of grains. Noteworthy in- 
creases included those in shipments of 
chemicals and related products, ma- 
chinery—especially agricultural—au- 
tomobiles and parts, and a variety of 
other products. 

Canada took only 23 percent of the 
value of U. S. exports last year, as 
compared with 26 percent of a smaller 
total in 1953. The moderate reduction 
in the annual value of deliveries to 
Canada stemmed mainly from the dip 
in Canadian industrial activity, which 
roughly parallelled the industrial re- 
cession here in late 1953 and early 
1954. 

Large cuts occurred in shipments of 
electrical and industrial machinery, 
tractors and parts, agricultural im- 
plements, automobiles and parts, 
fuels, and iron and steel products. 
Shipments of textile manufactures 
also declined somewhat. There were 
gains, however, in deliveries to Can- 
ada of foodstuffs, raw cotton, and in- 
edible fats and oils. 


Imports From Most Areas Lower 


Last year’s lessened demands here 
for industrial materials cut more 
deeply into imports from Western 
Europe and the Far East than into 
those from other regions. Two-fifths 
of the decrease of almost $700 million 
in total receipts of goods from abroad 
was centered in trade with Western 
Europe, and almost another third of 
the shrinkage was felt in the Far East. 
The effects of the U. S. industrial 
downturn on import totals from 
Canada and Latin America were cush- 
ioned by the heavy weights of prod- 
ucts imported from these areas, for 


ia 


which demand proved 
stable. 

Among importations from Europe, 
the principal decreases occurred in 
nonferrous metals and alloys and in 


relatively 


es 


iron and steel mill products, fol] 

receipt in the preceding year of an 
exceptionally large volume of metal 
products from the area. Inflows of 
European textiles and of chemicals 


Table 2.—U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities, by Areas 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity 1 and period Total 
Agricultural commodities: 
Grains and preparations: 
DED .a6s dnb oy Ribs aleh cnnedle< tahoe 749.4 
i ide bog aban id eeeedheaaahe 1,059.0 
tt. gradeedegsdndnectencenatecound 1,483.0 
Foodstuffs other than grains, fats, and 
oils *: 
DE Sceeecennceweegsuedinnsneneeeds 560.7 
tn. cbpGwes catehetdelheoheee agen’ 509.3 
EE Wiles ois adn 64 one as tbnneeae be 478.5 
Fats, oils, and oilseeds ‘: 
bnckins SRbeetaneeenbsesencn’ 504.5 
i ib tee deucen canewdied heackee 318.1 
Dn + Sremataddadans sweats 6b enewwees 316.0 
Cotton, unmanufactured: 
eligi keh mae 6b 400 06 bee oe ode 787.7 
tt Agicedcé seiitedsnnekeeanebnnes 521.2 
PE haddvids ohemetetesee sete eves < 873.5 
Tobacco and manufactures 5: 
Di <itnnh oh@Udkinetseehhs ¢bihes 366.3 
> ines’ doch eebooudeeneedet cuca 405.0 
ee Se ee ees 305.3 
Nonagricultural commodities, excluding 
“special category” items *: 
Machinery, total 7,°: 
Dt. Adeeb tee otikcee meee wedaw ent 2,581.6 
(newbie kee Ge sb esdue dees bunt 2,748.9 
Dh Sih bin et diibsedcedenseetakante 2,713.7 
Electrical apparatus: 
Dt obetiudwctests *vaeheotes caraan 594.1 
nn "Ses whvahen ke tad tens veeedueeae 648.3 
DE  Naenkdadds.dendeh.06 nested odhi 608 
Industrial machinery: 
a "SiGe watedibad6ees d+eucdewaiak 1,456.0 
. staghouétnebudakedadarcenneats 1,544.7 
eye See eee ae acvcevescede 1,557.6 
Agricultural implements: 
a isave Sek A OE Te 125.7 
D. suWedViddinescuadetessontenss 138.4 
itn cp idse netevane Waien njdiyies 140.8 
Tractors, parts, and accessories: 
Mn ‘ckudederdvevaesdeceedeavece sed 278.2 
Dr Tsk sisbesasethesbedeesdesbetes 300.2 
ES ide he iach ta coat liana ih neni baa a otis 289.4 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories: 
Fy  ebbeeWvescdecdecbendsrenubses 1,035.2 
DE ( Wedtndenabitanests dade eeteaen 963.1 
es ita dice ot ia dele te atthe Shah dite dicen 986.7 
Chemicals and related products’: 
SE tieal od aie cits mae areca ocd. a odie 6 ae 1,003.8 
DE sted devecc gud ddbéeerveddwrnst 800.2 
Dy tegtlevduen+cqubaweheenesedeue 801.3 
Textile manufactures *: 
ET edb abba eet ees bénees sete be 628.6 
nt rounds ¢aadieksesllsbeices é0econe 645.9 
re an rit Rhee eh ehh e vee ht ee 662.6 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
Dn ‘ktidtcbass on@ocdstsekenchaetes 510.4 
tt Dt tiedlednetiesdecsbatweeacwan 494.9 
Dt. Chedentbatsceecenteschervkect 621.4 
Petroleum products’: 
Mn + s+cctbebtntedebekecordeesenees 430.7 
Dt Sethe deeetatadddweeenbecke’ en 497.9 
i Uuhde sheen bneee eke ds ecbewss ove 572.2 
Coal and related products: 
Dt.” piavceenbuls begesesesbersawes 312.1 
SE SR Gldt icy etki wien clenréch weeine 6 aaetdl 346.1 
i. 2¢ etimiad. anubewsiones worsened 509.9 
Copper and copper base alloys: 
ED “dus dlencecewetaséesteocceceede 220.3 
RD | buc¢eseedhs dndeeededeseces st 116.5 
th, Stink disovehinedhenaluetaenen 145.9 
Other agricultural and nonagricultural 
including reexports: 
eee dn tdaameneweunseteaks 2,503.7 
Di Récpabéthant bebe erasecebiabes 2,222.3 
i idiweiy iesthth uatwhwdtbicaawe 2,117.9 
Total exports excluding “special cate- 
gory”’: 
> Whenildkhdinds Uawé dh dv adbbiew ude 12,195.0 
tt... Uititeht enkeowavedsniereenmes 11,648.4 
ME? bsd0ckbsns Shue +eonndnvasd ewan 12,587.9 


American Western Other 
Canada Republics Europe Far East 2 areas 


29.8 140.6 352.0 181.2 458 
21.7 187.0 420.7 345.0 846 
26.4 296.9 593.3 452.8 1136 

161.4 146.4 148.4 63.7 408 
140.6 150.0 115.4 72.5 308 
134.6 167.0 89.3 56.7 309 
46.0 81.6 266.0 88.7 22.3 
33.3 58.5 125.8 87.5 13.0 
35.9 66.9 144.4 53.4 154 
50.9 13.4 445.0 269.1 93 
40.9 6.2 307.6 160.3 62 
53.3 18.8 487.2 307.3 69 
3.6 23.9 234.3 73.6 30.9 
4.1 21.1 269.4 78.7 317 
2.9 19.6 174.3 79.5 29.0 
729.4 821.1 458.1 345.4 2278 
843.0 767.2 536.0 332.6 270.1 
7146.8 851.0 544.0 302.8 269.1 
196.9 204.3 78.8 10.6 435 
219.3 216.6 92.2 67.4 528 
164.8 229.8 91.7 72.7 494 
373.9 446.1 296.9 212.7 126.4 
407.4 421.8 361.5 199.1 1549 
378.4 470.8 371.7 174.2 1625 
54.5 40.5 8.2 74 15.1 
77.9 29.3 8.9 8.1 142 
75.5 35.9 9.7 7.4 123 
70.9 99.7 32.0 39.0 368 
110.0 70.0 34.7 43.8 417 
105.6 77.3 33.6 34.3 38.6 
247.9 409.6 130.1 98.2 149.4 
305.9 341.4 97.7 91.7 1264 
245.4 429.5 100.3 90.0 1215 
185.1 350.6 238.2 140.0 89.9 
187.5 283.2 150.1 124.8 546 
164.7 308.4 151.0 117.0 60.2 
119.3 194.6 78.3 135.7 100.7 
133.3 183.6 76.4 174.8 713 
124.5 217.1 77.7 159.0 843 
137.3 144.1 132.6 61.9 345 
167.9 155.8 91.7 46.0 33.5 
184.8 172.3 165.1 49.6 49.6 
118.8 119.1 86.2 68.6 38.0 
159.5 100.7 101.3 79.3 67.1 
162.5 101.9 119.4 101.3 871 
178.4 15.3 90.6 26.7 11 
216.6 19.8 73.8 34.6 13 
245.8 25.3 203.2 29.5 61 
42 25.1 151.8 38.5 1 
7.5 14.1 71.9 20.9 21 
12.9 10.6 112.8 6.9 2.7 
753.8 702.7 536.2 292.4 218.6 
734.2 633.0 430.7 259.3 165.1 
655.4 655.6 379.2 242.1 185.8 

2,765.9 3,188.1 3,347.8 1,883.7 1,009.5 

2,996.0 2,921.6 2,868.5 1,908.0 954.3 

2,795.9 3,340.9 3,341.2 2,047.9 1,062.0 


1 Commodity data are exports of U.S. merchandise. 
* Includes Southern} Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, and Australia and other Oceania. 
*Includes relatively small items of confectionery and distilled spirits, not classed as 


agricultural 


* Includes animal and vegetable oils; also a relatively small item of fish oils, not classed a8 


agricultural. 


5 Includes cigarettes, etc., not classed as agricultural. 
* “Special categories” exports are those commodities to which restrictions apply regarding 


publication of detailed statistics. 
7 Excludes “special category” commodities. 


*Includes printing and bookbinding machinery and office appliances in addition to the 


group shown. 


* Includes a small item of unmanufactured wool and hair. 
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gnd related products also decreased. 
these declines were offset only to a 
minor degree by higher imports of 
guropean foodstuffs and machinery 
and vehicles. 

The reduction was widely distrib- 
uted by country. Among the 7 leading 
supply countries, cuts ranging from 
gto 19 percent were recorded in trade 
with the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
jand, Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium-Luxembourg, while only 
fom West Germany were imports 
stable at their 1953 level. 


Declines in the values of crude rub- 
pr and nonferrous metals arriving 
here from the Far East were primarily 
responsible for the drop of about $200 
million in imports from that area, in- 
duding Oceania. Smaller dollar re- 
ductions occurred in imports of iron 
and steel mill products and raw wool. 

The loss in the value of U. S. im- 
ports from the Far East affected all of 
the major supplying countries except 
Japan. Substantial percentage shrink- 
ages occurred in the cases of Indone- 
sia and Malaya, whose dollar earn- 
ings from shipments to the United 
States were cut more by the price drop 
in natural rubber than by decreased 
yolume. 

Imports from Australia and India 
also decreased considerably, and 
those from the Philippines fell off 
somewhat. Goods supplied from other 
sources in the Far East declined in 
value by an average of almost one- 
fifth. 

Imports from Africa and the Near 
East in 1954 were virtually at the same 
level as in 1953. There were sizable 
increases in the value of foodstuffs of 
African origin, notably coffee and co- 
coa from French West Africa; and im- 
ports of African metals held up well. 
Offsetting declines occurred, however, 
inU. S. purchases of a variety of other 
faw materials from that continent. 


Reductions Moderate 


Behind the overall decline in imports 
from the American Republics, amount- 
ing to $153 million, or 4% percent, lay 
widely divergent tendencies in imports 
ofa number of commodities. Imports 
of nonferrous metals from the 20 Re- 
publics were reduced by $96 million, 
and deliveries of wool were down $59 
million, as their volume was halved. 

These import cuts were offset partly 
by a $57-million rise in the value of 
cocoa imports, reflecting a slight in- 
crease in volume, as well as prices 
averaging two-thirds higher than in 
1953. There was also a gain of $32 
Million in the value of crude petroleum 
delivered here, reflecting increases in 
both price and volume. With coffee 
Prices sharply higher, the quantity of 
such imports dropped, and their value 
"a. at approximately the 1953 
evel. 

The individual countries most ad- 
versely affected by these downward 
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Table 3.—U. S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Areas 
[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Commodity and period Total 
Agricultural commodities: 
Coffee: 
WORE occccce cckscmbachJong dt hides oe 1,485.7 
BE. kureébaceccetecudestucnsseees 1,468.4 
TOG chege venédts 6adbpevecetudears 1,375.9 
Cocoa: 
SE cbt uhwdbavntoWbe dav thave trie 252.0 
DEE. cvs ne pavicatetstmebdeeteeente 167.3 
BE cto 5 bo ob +0 «09% emsthe teens 178.3 
Cane sugar: 
Sees errr rere ee 409.1 
RES 2 wndtic ddl 60. Ante o tn a« apace 425.4 
BEF \o¥ 6 ccvabdéabetasvabbes diueee 416.4 
Other foodstuffs 2: 
RTs nb4 duae:5+ inne oh ot aieaaae ties 958.62 
MEET Shaivtens besser dbarteahetee es 1,036.3 
eee i ee eee 997.1 
Crude rubber: 
Ml cae adasvccabbedssetaestabes ou 261.9 
BEE wdonbiag wend tvdatsd44s bade ail 331.3 
SE tn iintebniete ss ot ouameinbienadiun 618.5 
Wool, unmanufactured: 
BES ee eer eee 222.5 
BEE ©. dnlew-4-9'0's twee uae s ai Mved-venll 295.8 
re er re ae & 382.2 
Nonagricutural commodities: 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloys: 
MT ; bvccbwrnt.ceus otheaaiobes samen 1,389.5* 
BEE avcdevhss eet udinadent aie cess 1,661.3 
Ce es es Pe nero & 1,562.5 
Paper and paper materials: 
seu stasdbh cbeves¥axhobesade 925.5% 
BE .wounbetecacke ew beukaes de 933.5 
BEGEE. '- canes s chdeudkbe baletiareckitnel 926.2 
Petroleum and products: 
RR re ae ee eee 828.4 
BEE 0: % coh.» « hed Gates dels « ee) Cee 761.7 
er re ee 691.9 
Textile manufactures: 
SPD Vda gh vetheg bay Vee hed Siscvee 440.0* 
BED “ss ON a wdoctstetecs chars intted 464.2 
5s one witha => cues Ob eal ae ee 512.8 
Machinery and vehicles: 
Sih 0 oe OhS Sdbie ee b Wa tele deed 358.5 
Se S640 com y-esed an teta anree eae 353.0 
DT tse 46 o> 08 %s wines Ceeeanaes 353.8 
Sawmill products: 
behp es ome sinenpeuaeied Cabenes 252.1% 
Et 6b bt ¢octn-atboOeah née aie 236.0 
BOL bags hb lhs nn aritbinabe++anueedes 221.6 
Chemicals and related products: 
ME ocd gn. V 600 64abbuth wade’ biome 249.3° 
BED ot vcbhecs ead cewebbb anes Mae cand 292.9 
a eS ee ee oe 243.9 
Iron and steel-mill products‘: 
Ss © 0.606. OF Oma deee KMS One 6 bp ORS 121.3% 
Pn Glew s ches ¢4ualwene ives leWene cba 255.4 
MN <i ¢6nn>004<tabntae pebbeueeen 213.3 
Other agricultural and nonagricultural 
imports: 
SL Ses» (skeen ogee} OOo eee Behan 2,076.72 
SE wdé csswhnnS 6 taxes chee yhaeeen 2,096.4 
ED hes cho wh3.bed00sene se 6b eet be 2,052.6 
Total imports for consumption: 
ME? wee s0c¢ ces ap «rat Cube hy on eeene 10,231.1 
EE  Yechoadudersckpedtwsegiaaheutes 10,778.9 
DE. 55a 6ebdanne dilan doh ian chien 10,747.0 
Excess of warehouse entries °: 
ST eahidias oda-deeedbeeulbn eneves bh —24.4 
DDS \s sht@nen ns suideqeervehraeeinret 94.4 
DE néateedsctesdtannweeacnerncan —29.0 
Total general imports: 
ocala eke deh weaed weewe 10,206.7 
MEE. neces 6690s 606onsneseeneeelen 10,873.3 
GEE. 66d ce Se uréidocecdévesseshestaus 10,718.0 


American Western Other 
Canada Republics Europe Far East‘ areas 


(X) 1,359.3 & 3.2 123.2 
(X) 1,371.4 ee 19 95.1 
(X) 1,297.2 59 12 77.5 
132.4 3 5 118.8 
75.6 pe 8 90.9 
68.2 2 8 109.1 
1 4 2 110.4 vad 
1 319.6 3 105.0 4 
3 324.9 1 91.1 i 
244.0 204.9 306.4 143.6 49.2 
332.0 238.1 269.6 161.1 35.5 
301.6 265.0 236.2 160.4 33.9 
si 3 (X) 239.6 22.0 
3 1 (X) 304.5 26.4 
(Xx) 1.0 a 578.5 38.9 
6 65.7 95 102.9 43.8 
11 124.7 12.4 115.4 42.2 
18 99.7 16.9 212.4 51.4 

\ 
365.1 368.5 224.2 218.9 209.9 
360.2 465.0 352.6 282.2 201.3 
340.0 552.8 268.0 264.6 137.1 
840.4 a 78.6 3.3 a 
835.4 (X) 943 35 3 
844.8 2 78.1 29 2 
8.2 484.8 2 26.9 308.3 
8.1 426.4 13 258 300.1 
82 394.9 (X) 93 279.5 
8.6 24.6 231.0 155.4 8.4 
13.2 30.2 265.9 144.7 10.2 
146 52.9 254.4 177.2 13.7 
114.1 4 227.4 10.9 5 
136.2 ‘9 204.4 11.1 4 
159.4 7 182.5 10.8 4 
223.6 14:8 2 10.7 2.2 
208.7 165 (X) 82 26 
194.1 178 1 8.0 1.6 
89.4 32.5 111.8 4.9 9.4 
103.3 33.8 137.6 98 84 
13 36.8 115.1 5.5 9.2 
19.7 1 95.3 48 6 
40.9 2 183.4 30.5 4 
28.1 21 151.1 31.6 ‘4 
441.7 293.9 708.9 380.9 194.4 
416.5 314.4 748.3 398.5 218.7 
398.8 342.8 689.2 377.7 244.1 
2,384.7 3,289.3 2,038.4 11,4265 1,092.2 
2'4560 3.4169 212701 1.6030 1.0329 
2'369.0 3,457.0 1,992.0 1,932.0 997.0 
—9.5 1 11 8 —147 
5.6 25.1 25.5 20.1 18.1 
18.0 —46.0 —80 —308 37.0 
2,375.2 3,289.4 2.0373 1,427.3 1,077.5 
2461.6 3.4420 2.2956 1,623.1 1,051.0 
2'387.0 3,411.0 1.9840 19020 1.0340 


1 Includes Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia, and Australia and other Oceania. 


*Includes small items of candy and distilled spirits not classed as 


agricultural. Distilled 


spirits, imported largely from United Kingdom and Canada, were valued at $104 million in 
1952, $124 million in 1953, and $125 million in 1954. 


*Includes estimate for small-value entries not distributed by area. 


*Includes scraps. 


* Minus (—) denotes excess of withdrawals for consumption over entries into warehouse. 


(X) Less than $50,000. 


commodity trends included Brazil, 
where the impact of reduced 
coffee volume was most severe: 
Argentina, which felt the deep 
cut in wool imports; and Chile, a 
large supplier of nonferrous metals. 
On the other hand, moderate gains 
were recorded in imports from Vene- 
zuela— which benefited from the 
bouyant trend in petroleum; and from 
Colombia, whose sales of coffee did not 
decline enough in volume to offset the 
sharp rise in prices 


The cutback in U. S. purchases of 
foreign commodities had little effect 
on the total inflow of goods from 
Canada, which supplied 23 percent of 
last year’s imports. The decrease of 
3% percent was the net result of cut- 
ting in half the inflow of grains; re- 
ductions in arrivals of iron and steel 
mill products, machinery, and chemi- 
cals; stability in paper and paper ma- 
terials—the largest import category; 
and gains in a number of other com- 
modities. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





NATO Airfield Improvements in France, 


Netherlands Open to 


Two new projects in France and 5 in 
the Netherlands totaling approxi- 
mately $909,065 have been opened to 
U. S. bidders under the international 
competitive procedure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
reported. 

The first project in France calls for 
the construction of a reservoir of 114 
cubic meters capacity at the Laon- 
Athies airfield at an estimated cost of 
$11,428. 

The second project calls for improve- 
ments to overruns and shoulders of a 
taxiway, involving sand and tar sur- 
facing, at the Dreux-Senonches air 
base at a cost of approximately $142,- 
857. 

Firms wanting to bid on these proj- 
ects should report their interest to M. 
Aigrot, French Delegate to NATO, 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris, before May 14 
with reference to the reservoir work, 
and before May 17 regarding the taxi- 
way project. 

Netherlands Work Planned 


The work in the Netherlands is at 
two airfields, and will include the fol- 
lowing: 

Building of internal roads and other 
construction work at an estimated cost 
of $499,700; construction of three 
stores, a motor vehicle maintenance 
shop, and a parachute building at an 
approximate cost of $199,600; interior 
work in these buildings calling for 
electrical installations at an estimated 
cost of $9,460 and for installation of 
central heating systems at an approxi- 
mate cost of $22,350; and installation 
of equipment for runway lighting at 
an estimated cost of $23,670. 

Firms wanting to bid on these proj- 
ects should report their interest before 
May 12 to De Directeur Gebouwen, 
Werken en Terreinen, Bagijnestraat 4, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 

Information to be submitted by ap- 
plicants for the French projects should 
include: Name and address of the en- 
terprise and summary information on 
its legal form; names and references 
of its president and chief director; 
statement of its financial resources 
and proof of financial stability; num- 
ber and categories of personnel con- 
cerned in administrative or technical 
supervision who may be available for 
supervising the project on a part-time 
basis, and on a full-time basis; 

Details of important contracts re- 
cently concluded for projects of the 
same type as that for which applica- 
tion is being made, together with 
statement of the value of each such 
project; designation of governmental 
organizations and firms for whose ac- 
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U. S. Bidders 


count or under the direction of whom 
references may be obtained if neces- 
sary. 

Potential bidders on the Netherlands 
projects should furnish information to 
the named Netherlands Government 
office regarding comparable work done 
for U. S. Government agencies. 

Copies of these resumes should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to permit prompt cer- 
tification of interested firms. 

A brochure describing the NATO in- 
ternational bidding program may be 
obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 
any U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 





Ceylon Needs Runners 
For Generator Sets 


The Department of Government 
Electrical Undertakings, Colombo, is 
urgently in need of three replace- 
ment Pelton-type stainless steel or 
aluminum bronze runners for the 
8,333-kilowatt English electric water 
turbine generator sets at Laksapana 
Power House, Ceylon. The runners 
should be manufactured in accord- 
ance with suppliers’ own design but 
with the specified external dimensions 
to suit the existing casings, baffles, 
jet nozzles, and diffusers in the exist- 
ing turbines. 

In brief, specifications are as fol- 
lows: Normal continuous output in 
b. hp. 11,600, but should be capable 
of developing 25-percent overload for 
a minimum period of 2 hours. Approx- 
imate weight in stainless steel, 2% 
tons. Speed, 600 r. p. m. Number of 
jets, 2. Maximum effective head of 
water, 1,474 feet. To be capable of 
running for short periods with maxi- 
mum possible runaway speed under 
a head of 1,581.5 feet. 

The existing runners are cast in one 
piece and bolted onto the generator 
shaft, the latter spigoted for the 
purpose. The replacement runners 
should be complete with coupling 
flanges, machined and drilled to suit 
the existing generator shafts, half 
couplings, and transversal keys. The 
existing runners have 22 buckets with 
splitter edges. 

Further details, if required, may be 
obtained from Messrs. Preece, Cardew, 
and Rider, Consultants, 8 & 10 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1, England. 
Telegraphic address: CREEPOLE, 
London. 

Interested suppliers should submit 


price for each runner and appro 

delivery date, and send direct to FE. ¢ 
Fernande, Chief Engineer & ; 
Department of Government Electrica} 
Undertakings, P. O. Box 540, Colombo 
Ceylon. 


Iraq Plans To Build 
Dam, Related Works 


The Development Board of Iraq js 
inviting bids until August 31 for the 
construction of the dam, spillway, out- 
let, and appurtenant works for the 
Derbendi-I-Khan project on the Dj- 
yala Sirwan River, approximately 35 
kilometers southwest of Halabja and 
300 kilometers northeast of Baghdad. 

The specifications provide for al- 
ternative bidding on the construction 
of either a concrete gravity dam ora 
rock-fill dam, and bidders may sub- 
mit proposals for constructing either 
or both of the alternative types of 
dams. 

The auxiliaries and equipment in- 
clude spillway gates; outlet conduits 
and power penstocks; outlet works 
valves; gantry crane; elevator; sta- 
tion service generating units including 
switchboard, control panels, and distri- 
bution panel boards; and miscellane- 
ous mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment. 

Tenders will be considered only for 
the complete work as specified in the 
bidding documents, copies of which 
may be reviewed at the Iraqi Embassy, 
2135 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at the offices of the 
Consulting Engineers, Harza Engineer- 
ing Co., 400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Copies of the tender documents may 
be obtained at these addresses, or from 
the Directorate General of Legal Af- 
fairs and Contracts, Ministry of De- 
velopment, Baghdad, Iraq, on payment 
of 25 Iraqi dinars (1 Iraqi dinar 

US$2.80), which sum is not refund- 
able 

Bids must be accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit of 100,000 Iraqi din- 
ars either in cash to the Development 
Board or by letter of guaranty from 
an approved bank in Iraq. The De- 
velopment Board does not bind itself 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 








investment in 


COLOMBIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


55 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New Zealand To Buy 


Auto Aerials 


The New Zealand Post and 
Telegraph Department is invit- 
ing bids until June 29 for the 
supply and delivery of 50 loaded 
whip-type aerials for patrol cars, 
in accordance with N.Z.P.O. 
Specification No. 226M. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the New 
Zealand Government Trade 
Commissioner, Dupont Circle 
Bidg., 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Alternator and Generator 
Sets, Wire Needed by India 


The Director-General of Supplies 
and Disposals in India is inviting bids 
for supply of the following: 

0126 long tons of galvanized steel 
wire, 8 SWG or .16-inch diameter 
for use as ground wire on overhead 
electrical transmission lines. Bid 
deadline May 16. Tender No. SH-1/ 
2199-E/111. 

e5 directly coupled diesel-driven al- 
ternator sets; and 1 diesel electric 
generator set together with trans- 
former control cubicle, low-voltage 
feeder control cubicle, station aux- 
iliary cubicle, etc. Bid deadline May 
2%. Tender No. SE2/2119/E/2137-E/IV. 

Specifications and bidding docu- 
ments are available, at $2.10 per set, 
from the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. Documents desired 
should be identified by the tender 
number given in each instance. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Director-General of Supplies and Dis- 
posals, Shahjahan Road, New Delhi, 
India. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 








The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 


World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
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New Credits Allocated by ECSC 


The High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community has made 
the second allocation of credits, total- 
ing $5.3 million, out of funds originat- 
ing from the $100-million loan con- 
tracted for several months ago with 
the United States for the purpose 
of modernizing the coal and iron-ore 
industries of ECSC member countries. 

The additional credit allocation, for 
iron-ore mining, is as follows: 





Basin Amount 
OIE 5 sibs s.0-000.0 0's05 dn.t's saath dees $4,100,000 
SE. “Luce dst ucsctcevetetabbuetetuen 1,200,000 

| eee ee) ee ee 5,300,000 


Firms receiving credits in this cat- 
egory for the modernization and mech- 
anization of iron-ore mines are: So- 
cieta Mineraria Siderurgica FER- 
ROMIN, Genoa, Italy; ILVA, Alti Forni 


e Acciaierie d’Italia, Genoa, Italy; 
Nazionale COGNE, S. p. A., Turin, 
Italy; CORNIGLIANO, S. p. A., Genoa, 
Italy; Erzbergbau Salzgitter A. G., 
Salzgitter-Bad, Germany. 

It is not known to what extent the - 
enterprises receiving the loan may 
wish to consider purchase of materials, 
services, and equipment in the United 
States. U. S. manufacturers and sup- 
pliers, however, may wish to communi- 
cate with the listed firms regarding 
possible business opportunities. 

The High Authority’s objectives, 
and its intention to apply for a loan, 
were reported in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 8, 1954, page 5. The 
first allocation of credits under the 
loan, totaling $59.1 million, was re- 
ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 10, 1955, page 15. 





fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 

Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able to firms domiciled in the United 
States in specific instances as indicated 
by symbol (*), on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages: 


France—Dourthe Freres (producer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Chateau Mau- 
caillou, Moulis-Medoc, Gironde, wishes 
to export direct or through agents— 
except in New York and east coast 
States, where it is already represented 
—very good to highest qualities of red 
and white Bordeaux wines, classified 
wines, and vintage wines, in. glass 
bottles or casks. Leaflet availabie.* 





Ceramics: 

Italy—Stabilimenti di Arti Varie di 
Assistenza ed Avviamento Profes- 
sionale (importer, exporter), 64 Via 
S. Pietro, Bellavista (Napoli), offers 
to export direct or through agent 
artistic ceramic wares in various 
styles, designs, and grades. 

Coral, Cameo, and Mother-of-Pearl 
Articles: 

Italy—Vincenzino Liverino (import- 
er, manufacturer), Via Vittoria Eman- 
uele 31, Torre del Greco (Naples), 
wishes to export direct high-grade 
coral, cameo, and mother-of-pearl 
articles. 


Cycle Parts and Accessories: 


Italy—Emilio Rampinelli (manufac- 
turer), 23 Via Laura Bassi, Bologna, 
wishes to export direct all kinds of 
motorcycle and bicycle parts and 
accessories. 

Furniture :* 


Austria — Dr. Waldemar Machytka 
(exporter and wholesaler), 1 Blinden- 
gasse, Vienna VIII, wishes to export 
direct or through agent small furni- 
ture, folding and other types of chairs, 
and furniture parts. 

Jewelry: 


Austria, Upper—Harry Acksteiner 
(exporter), 59 Anton Spaunstrasse, 
Linz, wishes to export direct gablonz 
costume jewelry, such as _ earrings, 
necklaces, brooches, rings, and brace- 
lets, 2,000 to 3,000 dozen units per 
month. 

Machinery and Equipment: 


England—Spicers (Export), Ltd. 
(manufacturer of envelope machines, 
holder of world selling rights for par- 
celing machine), 19 New Bridge St., 
London, E.C.4, wishes to export rotary 
pocket envelope machine, to produce 
pockets 6”x4” to 1”’x6%”; and parcel- 
ing machines, _ electrohydraulically 
operated, to wrap parcels about 13”x 
11’x614", variation in each dimension 
up to 3”. Firm would like to contact 
U. S. distributors, with a view to mak- 
ing agency arrangements. Illustrated 
brochure and price list available.* 

France—La Mecanique Meridionale 
(Anciens Etablissements Mazars) 
(manufacturer), 10 boulevard de la 
Gare, Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, 
wishes to export direct or through 
agents fuel-oil burners for bakeries; 
shaping machines (roll, loaf, rusk) for 
small bakeries; and machinery and 
equipment, such as folding and press 
groups, automatic and semiautomatic 
presses and cutting machines, con- 
tinuous driers and automatic drying 
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cells for macaroni, noodles, and other 
long paste products. 

The French firm, which has a sales 
agent in New York covering part of 
territory with regard to machinery for 
paste-products manufacturers, wishes 
to contact importers or agents on the 
east and west coasts and Midwestern 
States for the above equipment, and 
the entire United States for fuel-oil 
burners for bakeries. Literature, in 
English and French, available.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals and Solvents: 


England—Rumex Oil Products, Ltd. 
(export merchant, sales agent, broker, 
chartering agent), 155 Fenchurch St., 
London, E.C.3, wishes to purchase di- 
rect for the United Kingdom and ob- 
tain agency for Western Europe for 
coal-tar and petroleum solvents and 
chemicals. Quotations preferred c. i. f. 
U. K. or Benelux port, with the excep- 
tion of bulk cargoes, when freight may 
be arranged by English firm. 

Cycle Parts and Accessories: 

Italy—Emilio Rampinelli (manufac- 
turer of motorcycle and bicycle parts 
and accessories), 23 Via Laura Bassi, 
Bologna, wishes to purchase direct all 
kinds of motorcycle and bicycle acces- 
sories and parts. 

Machinery: 

France—Debouchaud & Cie. (manu- 
facturer of industrial textiles, and felt 
for paper manufacturers), Nersac, 
Charente, wishes to purchase direct 
automatic weaving machinery and 
equipment for processing and produc- 
ing industrial textiles and technical 
felt (for paper makers, cardboard 
manufacturers, etc.). Firm is inter- 
ested in receiving price lists and de- 
scriptive literature covering new and 
modern type machinery and equip- 
ment of good quality. 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Cables: 


Peru—A. Stern & Sons (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Casilla 745, Lima, wish- 
es to obtain agency for steel cables. 

Chemicals: 


Italy—Sesacolor-Prodotti Coloranti 
Affini, S. A. (importing distributor), 
Via Gaetano Negri 10, Milan, wishes 
to obtain agency for 100 tons annually 
of titanium oxide, rutile grade. 

Foodstuffs: 


France —Rene Doyen (commission 
merchant, manufacturer’s agent, sales 
agent), 88 cours Marc-Nouaux, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to obtain 
agency for good-quality canned goods, 
flour, and frozen meats, suitable for 
sale in French oversea territories. 

Machinery: 


Peru—A. Stern & Sons (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Casilla 745, Lima, wish- 








DVC To Buy Condensers, 
Switchgear, Panels 


The Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion in Calcutta is inviting bids 
until June 1 for three 30-mv.-a. 
synchronous condensers, starting 
switchgear, and control panels 
for the Howrah Substation. 

A copy of the general condi- 
tions of contract and specifica- 
tions (No. ED. 711-1) is available 
for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This document may be ob- 
tained direct from the Deputy 
Chief Electrical Engineer, Engi- 
neering and Research, Damodar 
Valley Corporation, Anderson 
House, Alipore, Calcutta 27, In- 
dia, at 75 rupees a set (1 rupee-=- 
approximately US$0.21). 











es to obtain agencies for food-packag- 
ing machinery, tanning machinery, 
and mining machinery. 

Metals and Metal Products: 

Greece—George T. Vaharis (manu- 
facturer’s agent, importing distribu- 
tor), 57 Egnatia St. (Nea Stoa), Salon- 
ika, wishes to act as sole agent for 
U. S. producers of tinplate and terne- 
plate. 

Peru—A. Stern & Sons (manufac- 
turer’s agent), Casilla 745, Lima, 
wishes to obtain agency for tinplate 
products for food-packaging machin- 
ery, particularly crown caps, tin cans, 
and knockdowns. 

Textiles: 

France—Rene Doyen (commission 
merchant, manufacturer’s agent, sales 
agent), 88 cours Marc-Nouaux Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, wishes to obtain 
agency for good-quality white and 
printed cotton goods, and other mer- 
chandise suitable for sale in French 
oversea territories. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina — Jose Viggiano, repre- 
senting Viggiano Hermanos, Corrien- 
tes 785, Buenos Aires, and Carmetal 
Establecimientos Industriales Metal- 
urgicos, no street address given, Bue- 
nos Aires, is interested in visiting saw- 
mills, and manufacturers of metal and 
wood doors and windows and metal 
furniture, and requests technical in- 
formation on the above. Was sched- 
uled to arrive May 8, via Miami, for 
a visit of 2 months. 

U.S. address: c/o Argentine General 


—— 


Consulate, 12 W. 56th St., New y 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, Washin 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Chic 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Reports op 
both firms being prepared. 

Australia—John Buchan, represent. 
ing Buchan, Laird & Buchan (archi- 
tects), 24 Park St. South Yarra (Mel. 
bourne), Victoria, is interested in con. 
tacting U. S. firms which contemplate 
the establishment of Australian sub- 
sidiaries; and in discussing municipal] 
problems with officials in some of the 
cities to be visited. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 11, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: e/g 
Cruzan & Fowler, 1429 Leavenworth 
St., San Francisco 9, Calif. Itinerary: 
San Francisco; Chicago; Peoria; Da- 
kota, Ill.; Detroit; Washington; Phila- 
delphia; and New York. 

Australia, South—Edward A. Travers, 
representing Coldstream Refrigera- 
tors, Ltd. (manufacturer and whole- 
saler of domestic and commercial re- 
frigerators, importer of materials for 
manufacturing refrigerators and re- 
frigerator cabinets), 82 Mary St., Un- 
ley, is interested in, and requests tech- 
nical information on, refrigerator de- 
sign and usage. Was scheduled to 
arrive April 26, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 7 weeks. 

U. S. address until May 9: c/o Pant- 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Fort Worth, Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Boston, 
and Washington. 

Australia—Norman Tyler, represent- 
ing Rex Investments, Ltd. (operator of 
hotels and brickworks), 18 Martin Pl, 
Sydney, is interested in architectural 
trends in hotel building. Was sched- 
uled to arrive April 28, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Room 426, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Las 
Vegas, and other cities. 

Australia — Antony Charles Weber, 
representing Austral Smallgoods (E. 
Grobbecker) Pty., Ltd. (packer of sau- 
sages and other processed meats), 15 
Parks St., Footscray (Melbourne sub- 
urb), Victoria, is interested in the 
processing and packaging of meats 
and cooked meats, and in visiting 
small meatprocessing and meatpack- 
ing companies. Scheduled to arrive 
May 11, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, Room 426, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, New 
York, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Belgium—Gustave Bosteels, repre- 
senting Bonneterie Bosteels-Desmeth 
S. A., rue d’Erembodegem, Alost, is in- 
terested in purchasing hosiery ma- 
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—— 


chinery and materials. Was scheduled 
to arrive April 25, via New York, for 
q visit of 5 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa, Itinerary: New York, Reading, At- 
lantic City, and other cities. 

British West Indies—Wong Chew 
onn, representing Wong Chew Onn 
& Co., Ltd. (importing wholesaler of 
provisions), 80-84 Princess St., King- 
ston, Jamaica, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for flour and pickled and 
smoked meats. Was scheduled to 
arrive the first week in May, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o L. N. White Corp., 24 
Stone St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Germany—Alfred Hoffmans, repre- 
senting Richard Hoffmans K.-G., 50 
Fongern, Breyell, is interested in visit- 
ing tanneries and hide packers, and in 
purchasing hides. Was scheduled to 
arrive May 2, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Kauf- 
mann Trading Corp., 15 Park Row, New 
York 38, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, and other cities. 

Germany—Hansgeorg Moehlenbeck, 
representing G. Moehlenbeck & Co., 
Lederfabrik, 193 Duesseldorferstrasse, 
Muelheim/Ruhr-Saarn, is interested in 
visiting tanneries and hide packers, 
and in purchasing hides. Was sched- 
uled to arrive May 2, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Kaufmann Trading Corp., 15 Park 
Row, New York 38, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, and other cities. 

Germany—Willy Neuhaeuser, repre- 
senting Seifen-Neuhaeuser Willy Neu- 
haeuser, 5 Kleingedankstrasse, Koeln 
a. Rh., is interested in visiting super- 
markets, and requests information on 
the handling of soaps and perfumes 
in supermarkets. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive May 5, via New York, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Arnold 
Schueller, 1591 Townsend Ave., New 
York Bronx 52, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


Germany—Georg Rickertsen, repre- 
senting Ernest Rickertsen, Messberg- 
hof, Hamburg, is interested in con- 
tacting dried fruit and nut growers 
and packers, and fruit juice canners. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o Bonner Packing Co., Fres- 
no, Calif. Itinerary: New York; San 
Francisco; Fresno; San Jose, Calif.; 
Los Angeles; Seattle; Yakima; Port- 
land; Atlanta; and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Germany — Peter Schenkel, repre- 
senting Wilhelm Schenkel KG., 569 
Neusserstrasse, Koeln-Weidenpesch, is 
interested in visiting grain exporters 
and in purchasing oats and corn; and 
seeks information on the sales pos- 
sibilities of peat moss and agricultural 
products. Scheduled to arrive May 16, 
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via New York, for a visit of 4 to 6 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Karl Augst, 
623 Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Springfield, and other 
cities. 

Lebanon—Charles A. Kettaneh, rep- 
resenting Ets. F. A. Kettaneh (Ketta- 
neh Freres), S. A. (importer), P. O. 
Box 242, rue du Port, Beirut, is inter- 
ested in automotive products. Sched- 
uled to arrive about May 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 10 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Kettaneh Bros., Inc., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, and possibly other 
cities. 

Union of South Africa — Sidney 
James Dyer, representing Henwoods, 
Ltd., Pritchard & Loveday St., Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in purchasing 
hardware and domestic goods, and in 
examining new lines of commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive May 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, 
Inc., 470 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
other cities enroute. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce FPield 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in the 
course of compiling each list. 
Brief extracts from these data fol- 
low each title for which such 
data are available. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Belgium.— 
The automotive industry has expand- 
ed considerably since January 1954, 
when the Government decreed that 
vehicles were to be assembled in Bel- 
gium. Imports of completed passenger 
cars from the United States are au- 
thorized to the extent of 3% of the 
value of spare parts imported from 
that country. Assembled cars, or com- 
plete bodies, of other origin are limit- 
ed to 250 per year. Passenger cars in 
operation in December 1953 numbered 
368,127; trucks, 159,030. 


Imports and exports of automotive 
vehicles in 1954 were as follows: 


Imports Number 
Complete passenger CAIB ..........+5++. 21,637 
Passenger cars for domestic assembly .. 72,241 
COED, SE: c:4de cn enake > vereees tye 4,042 
Trucks for domestic assembly .......... 14,263 

Exports 
PRGBOABST COBB cccccccccccccccecccsevess 11,240 
BOUND cccvicecceodsvatedicvovsseutesbey 2,253 


Business Firms—Sudan.—The Sudan 
has a population of approximately 9 





Specifications Available 
On Rails for Pakistan 


The Ministry of Communica- 
tions, Railway Division, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Karachi, is in- 
viting bids until May 30 for ap- 
proximately 39,000 long tons of 
steel rails of 90-, 75-, and 60- 
pound weights, together with 
fishplates for these rails. 

A copy of the bidding docu- 
ments, specifications, and draw- 
ings is now available for review 
on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C, 

This trade opportunity was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 2, 1955, page 14. 











million, but only a small percentage 
has sufficient purchasing power to 
buy imported consumer goods other 
than cotton piece goods. Among the 
more important of the few local indus- 
tries are vegetable-oil production and 
soap making. 

Value of imports in 1954, amounted 
to E£48,492,000 (1 E£—US$2.87), with 
cotton piece goods heading the list. 
Other important imported commodi- 
ties were petroleum products, metals 
and machinery, motor vehicles and ac- 
cessories, sugar, wheat, flour, tea, cof- 
fee, and rayon piece goods. 


Exports totaled E£40,458,000. The 
principal commodity exported is cot- 
ton; others included gum arabic, cot- 
tonseed, cottonseed oil and cake, 
sesame, oilcake, food products, hides 
and skins, domnuts, trochus shells, 
mother-of-pearl shells, senna, chilies, 
and beeswax. 


Import licenses must be obtained for 
all goods imported from, or originating 
in, the United States. Because of re- 
strictions on the issuance of such li- 
censes, imports from the United States 
are small. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico.—The chemical producing in- 
dustries have expanded rapidly since 
1939 but have not kept pace with con- 
sumption. Among the more important 
local industries utilizing large 
amounts of chemicals are paint manu- 
facturing, plastics, pharmaceutical 
manufacturing, vitamin and hormone 
production, soap and detergent manu- 
facturing, and the manufacture of 
toilet preparations. 

Imports of chemicals and chemical 
products from January through Sep- 
tember 1954 totaled 339,875,000 pesos 
(1 peso=US$0.08) not including 
serums, antibiotics, medicinal drugs, or 
pharmaceutical specialties. Imports of 
chemicals and chemical products from 
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the United States in the same period 
were valued at 247,313,000 pesos, or ap- 
proximately 73 percent of the total. 
Principal imports in order of value 
were chemicals of organic origin; in- 
secticides and germicides; gums, 
waxes and colorings; and industrial 
chemicals. 

Coffee and Cacao Exporters—Haiti. 
—Coffee is grown and harvested by 
individual cultivators and sold to ex- 
port firms. Cacao grows in a semi- 
wild state and also is harvested by 
individual peasants. 

Coffee exports for the fiscal year 
1953-54 totaled 3,777,100 kilograms, 
valued at $43,558,356, of which ap- 
proximately 36 percent went to the 
United States, followed by Belgium 
with 24 percent. Exports of cacao, of 
whieh 98 percent went to the United 
States, amounted to 2,245,944 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,966,412. 

No tea is grown or exported and no 
cocoa is manufactured for export. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Dominican Republic.— 
The Dominican Republic is dependent 
almost entirely on imports for dry 
goods and clothing, with the exception 
of a small quantity of cotton yard 
goods manufactured locally. The dry 
goods and clothing market is mainly 
supplied from the United States with 
80 percent to 90 percent of imports 
from this source. In yard goods, im- 
ports are mainly mill firsts and sec- 
onds. Only a limited market for yard- 
goods remnants exists. Remnants of 
towel cloth and terry cloth have some 
acceptance. Cotton material has the 
widest demand. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Japan.—Ja- 
pan is producing a variety of certain 
types of electrical supplies and equip- 
ment in quantities sufficient to supply 
domestic and foreign trade require- 
ments. Electrical equipment not now 
manufactured and also electrical 
products of foreign make that differ 
sufficiently from those made in Japan 
may be imported. 

Japan imported, in the calendar 
year 1954, electrical supplies and 
equipment valued at approximately 
$7,099,661. Major commodities included 
electrical machinery and apparatus 
(34%), industrial equipment (26%), 
and measuring, controlling, and safety 
instruments (18%), imported mostly 
from the United States (60%), the 
United Kingdom (20%), and West 
Germany (10%). Japan in the same 
period exported about $20,498,644 
worth of electrical supplies and equip- 
ment to markets located primarily in 
the Eastern and Southeast Asian area. 

Fruit Juice—Citrus, Concentrated— 
Producers and Exporters—Italy.—The 
citrus fruit juice industry totals about 
170 firms. According to official sources, 
annual production of citrus fruits av- 
erages about 900,000 metric tons. The 
citrus fruit juice producers are mod- 


ernizing their equipment, and pas- 
teurization and refrigeration of juice 
has been introduced in some factories. 


Exports in 1953 totaled 11,630 metric 
tons, of which 3,312 metric tons were 
orange juice and 8,317 lemon juice, 
principally to European countries. The 
United States imported 2,218 metric 
tons of lemon juice. 


Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Burma.—Burma imports hardware of 
all types from abroad. However, since 
independence, certain hardware ar- 
ticles such as galvanized iron buckets, 
spades, tin containers, weighing scales 
and weights, spring head roofing nails, 
and wire nails, are made locally by 
hand. 

Hardware imports have increased 
appreciably. Hardware materials for 
the building industry come from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, 
and India; for hand and mechanical 
tools, from the United Kingdom and 
Germany. Imports of German and 
Japanese hardware products are in- 
creasing, and it is believed that those 
countries may capture the market 
soon. 

Licenses are required on all goods 
imported from dollar areas, although 
practically no American hardware 
products are imported at present. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Argen- 
tina.—Certain professional and scien- 
tific instruments are manufactured 
locally, although on a small scale in- 
sufficient to cover the country’s needs. 
Argentine imports of scientific and 
professional equipment from all 
sources in the first eight months of 
1954 amounted to about $1.4 million, 
of which approximately $420,000 worth 
came from the United States. 

Exchange permits payable at the 





Iraq To Construct 
500 Houses 


The Mortgage (IKARI) Bank 
of the Iraq Government is invit- 
ing bids until July 16 for the 
construction of 500 houses in 
Ma’amon Estates, in accordance 
with designs, specifications, and 
terms of conditions obtainable 
from the central office of the 
Mortgage (IKARI) Bank, upon 
payment of 15 Iraqi dinars (1 
Iraqi dinar—US$2.80). 

Bids must be submitted in 
sealed envelope marked “Tender 
of Construction of Ma’amon Es- 
tate,” and must. be accompanied 
by a preliminary deposit of 20,- 
000 dinars, either in cash or by 
letter of guaranty from an ap- 
proved bank in Iraq. 

The bank does not guarantee 
to accept the lowest or any bid. 











—— 


official free market rate are granteg 
for imports from the United 

France, Austria, Sweden, Switzer 
Italy, and Japan. Exchange permits 
for articles considered nonessential or 
which are produced in the country on 
a sufficiently large scale are usually 
denied. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materia) 
Importers and Dealers — Denmark. 
Denmark lacks natural resources of 
iron and steel, and the country’s six 
iron and steel mills have to rely on 
imported raw materials. Most t 
of building materials, such as b 
tile, lime, insulating materials, and 
wallboard are produced locally, ce. 
ment being of particular importance. 

Total 1953 import value of all kinds 
of iron and steel as well as semimanu- 
factures such as_ structural steel, 
sheets, plates, castings, forgings, ete., 
amounted to approximately 63.5 mil- 
lion dollars. The United Kingdom, 
West Germany, and Sweden are the 
chief suppliers. Building materials im- 
ports are not of great importance. 

Permits are required for import 
from the dollar area of practically 
all commodities covered by this list, 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors — Dominican Re pu blic.—This 
country is in a period of industrial 
and agricultdral development. Foreign 
and local capital is invested in mod- 
ernization and establishment of new 
enterprises. Although this is a small 
country, opportunity exists for Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of 
machinery since such equipment is 
not manufactured domestically. Over 
$10 million worth of machinery was 
imported in 1954, around 90 percent 
from the United States. 

Metal and Scrap Metal Importers 
and Dealers—Brazil.—Brazil produces 
a large percentage of its semimanu- 
factured iron and steel requirements, 
but only a very small part of its tin 
and aluminum needs. Nickel, copper, 
zinc, lead, and other nonferrous met- 
als needed for domestic industries are 
imported. Principal supplying coun- 
tries of metals and metal products, 
semimanufactured, in 1953 and first 
half of 1954 were: United States, Ger- 
many, Canada, Sweden, France, and 
Austria. 

The existing foreign-exchange-li- 
censing system tends to discourage 
import of nonessential items as well 
as those commodities which compete 
with domestic products. 

Oil—Animal, Fish, and Vegetable— 
Importers, Dealers, and Producers— 
Panama.—Imports in the recent past 
have been about 7 million pounds an- 
nually of lard and 300,000 pounds of 
vegetable oils. Local production of 
vegetable oils supplies about one- 
third of the market. The market has 
been good for U. S. edible vegetable oils 
and lards but is expected to decrease 
as a result of a November 1954 increase 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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TRANSPORT AND 
TRAVEL NOTES 











The once-a-week Superconstella- 
tion flight service from Paris to Bo- 

ta and return via the Antilles was 
scheduled to be increased to twice-a- 
week service beginning March 24. 

The new flight will leave Orly Field, 
paris, every Thursday at 6:30 P. M., 
arriving at Guadeloupe at 9:35 A. M. 
every Friday; then to Bogota via Car- 
acas. The return flight will leave 
Bogota, Saturday morning, arriving in 
Martinique at 5:15 P. M. via Caracas; 
then proceeding to Paris, arriving 
there at 6:05 P. M., Sunday. 





Construction of the national high- 
way along the west coast of India to 
link Bombay with the southern-most 
point of the peninsula in Travancore- 
Cochin State, will be expedited and 
the entire cost of the project met by 
the Government of India in the coun- 
try’s second five-year plan period, ac- 
cording to a GOI announcement. 


Original plans made in 1949 for the 
States of Bombay and Madras to pay 
§0 percent of the cost of construction 
of this 646-mile highway were not 
realized because of financial difficul- 
ties of the states. The project is 
expected to cost 55 million rupees 
(US8$11.5 million). 





Construction on the Mexican high- 
way from Sueco—on the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway—to Casas Grandes, sus- 
pended in January because of a fund 
shortage, has been resumed. The 
highway, 75 percent complete, lacks 
about 50 kilometers of asphalted sec- 
tion to connect with Casas Grandes. 

When completed, the highway should 
bring considerable benefit to the Casas 
Grandes area and spur the develop- 
ment of this potentially rich region. 
The new date for termination of the 
highway is set for some time in 1956, 
at least a full year behind schedule. 





Egypt and the United States report- 
edly have agreed to use for the ex- 
pansion and development of Egypt’s 
railroads more than $16 million of the 
$40 million to be provided by U. S. eco- 
nomic-development-assistance funds 


oo the agreement of November 6, 


The Egyptian Government will use 
the $16,163,000 to purchase railroad 
crossties for roadbed replacement, ma- 
chine tools for railroad maintenance 
and repair workshops, diesel-electric 
shunting engines, diesel-electric, large 
main-line engines, third-class coaches, 
and baggage cars. 
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Denmark's Tourist Traffic Sets 
All-Time Record During 1954 


Despite unfavorable weather conditions during the summer months, 
Denmark’s tourism reached an all-time record in 1954. 
The number of foreign visitors totaled 365,320, increasing by 6.6 


percent that of the preceding year. 


Income derived from tourism 


reached 310,000,000 kroner (US$44,950,000), exceeding the amount 


Spent by Danish travellers abroad. 

Arrivals of U. S. citizens totaled 
49,184 in 1954, as compared with 43,- 
825 during 1953, an increase of 12.2 
percent. U.S. citizens, including sol- 
diers on leave from U. S. military 
bases in Germany, spent 70,000,000 
knoner ($US12,150,000). As in 1953, 
tourists from the United States 
ranked third in number, being ex- 
ceeded only by those arriving from 
Sweden and Norway. 

The heaviest tourist traffic took 
place in the months of July and Au- 
gust—21.8 percent and 18.7 percent 
respectively of the year’s total—while 
62.5 percent of the total number of 
arrivals took place during the period 
June-September. 

Shortage of hotel accommodations 
remains a sore spot in Denmark’s 
tourist trade, particularly in the Co- 
penhagen area. As in preceding years, 
the Danish Tourist Office met the in- 
flux by assigning tourists to private 
homes and emergency quarters. How- 
ever, the hotel shortage is expected to 
remain an insurmountable problem, 
inasmuch as full or adequate coverage 
of the demand in the regular tourist 
season would leave hotels partly 
empty for 9 months of the year. 

Meanwhile, some improvements in 
the hotel situation were registered in 
1954: An emergency hotel with 175 
beds was established in a newly built 
fraternity house, centrally located in 
Copenhagen. A new hotel, the 
“Europa,” now under construction, 
will go into operation at the beginning 
of the 1955 tourist season with a 350- 
bed capacity. Another hotel to have 
75 beds is under construction in Co- 
penhagen and will be completed in 
1956. Also newly completed are a 
hotel with a 100-bed capacity in 
Svendborg; a motel with 50 beds at 
Odense; a motel with 15 beds at Vejle; 
and emergency hotels at Aalborg and 
Odense each with 100-bed capacity. 

Inland Water Travel Popular 

Because of Denmark’s geographical 
position, transportation by ferry or 
boat plays a very important part in 
inland travel, as well as from conti- 
nental Europe. It is estimated that 
50 percent to 60 percent of the total 
annual passenger transportation 
takes place in the 4-month period 
from May to August. 

A new Danish ferry to handle the 
Gedser-Grossebrode traffic was put 





into operation in 1955, which improv- 
ed Denmark’s connections with con- 
tinental Europe, while at the same 
time alleviating the traffic situation 
which had threatened to become criti- 
cal. A new Danish ferry also will be 
put into operation this year on the 
Elsinore-Halsingborg route. 


In brief, the main Danish transpor- 
tation system—the State railways, the 
United Steamship Co., and the Scan- 
dinavian airlines system—now is in a 
position to cope with the heavier tour- 
ist traffic warranted by existing hotel 
facilities. 


Concerning Danish travelers, there 
are no limitations on the amount of 
foreign currency which they are al- 
lowed to spend abroad, outside the 
dollar-payment areas. Danish tour- 
ists may be granted permission to 
spend US$100 annually for pleasure 
travels to the United States and other 
hard-currency areas; while Danish 
businessmen are allowed to spend 
US$30 a day on bona fide business 
travels. 


Among the tourist promotion ac- 
tivities carried out by the National 
Travel Association of Denmark is the 
opening of a branch office at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany, which 
will be aimed mainly at U. S. armed 
forces on leave. In Paris, the “House 
of Denmark” was expected to open in 
April. These activities were directed 
toward influencing not only French 
nationals but also U. S. tourists in 
Paris. 


In 1954, the National Travel Asso- 
ciation spent 1,600,000 kroner (US 
$168,200) on tourist promotion. This 
association estimates that the 1955 
tourist traffic will increase by 10 per- 
cent that of the previous year. With 
improved hotel and traffic facilities, 
the increasing number of assignments 
to private homes, and the setting up 
of emergency hotels in schools and 
Similar quarters, the association is 
optimistic about meeting the added 
influx of foreign travelers. 





Cotton imports by the United King- 
dom in the first 6 months of the 1954- 
55 year amounted to 774,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross, slightly below im- 
ports of 799,000 bales in the like period 
of the preceding year, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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Transportation Still Bottleneck of South 
Africa's Production, Marketing Efforts 


South Africa must have cheap, effi- 
cient, and competitive transportation 
services if it is to produce and market 
effectively the products of industry, 
agriculture, and mining. 

Despite the expenditure of over 
£280 million on capital equipment 
and improvement in the past decade, 
the railways have failed to keep pace 
with the general advance of the econ- 
omy and are in danger of retarding 
the rate of industrial and mining ex- 
pansion. Because there are no navi- 
gable rivers and road transportation 
can only compete on short-distance, 
high-rated traffic, the railways must 
carry the bulk of national freight. 

Progress toward improving the sys- 
tem has been hampered by lack of 
funds, the difficult terrain of the 
country, shortage of personnel, and 
lack of training facilities. For years 
locomotive power was the principal 
limiting factor, but delivery of new 
engines became accelerated in 1954. 
The main bottleneck now is a lack of 
passenger and freight cars. 

Electrifying the Cape Town-to- 
Johannesburg line, has increased 
carrying capacity and speed, and also 
the doubling of other lines. However, 
handling capacity still is inadequate 
to meet demand. 

In 1954 the situation became acute 
after the harvesting of bumper crops 
and in winter, when additional quan- 
tities of coal had to be moved. Conse- 
quently, the railways were unable to 
handle all the traffic. - Thus it was 
claimed by the opposition in Parlia- 
ment that 7 million tons of freight, 
valued at £400 million, were lost to the 
country, when emergency embargoes 
were placed on the acceptance of 
goods—including large quantities of 
manganese and chrome, destined to 
the United States, the export of which 
has been prejudiced. 


Situation Becomes Acute 


The general manager of the railways 
has ascribed the inability of the sys- 
tem to keep pace with traffic require- 
ments to the phenomenal economic 
development in mining and secondary 
industry in the past 10 years. Later, 
the Minister of Transport declared in 
Parliament that a railway crisis ex- 
isted concerning which he would de- 
vote his main efforts to resolve. 

Application of the Carrier Transpor- 
tation Act was relaxed therefor to per- 
mit greater freedom in the use of road 
transportation. Also, coast-shipping 
facilities are put into service when 
possible to relieve the pressure on rail- 
ways. 

Further changes and relaxations 
were made in 1954 in the Motor Carrier 
Transport Act as a result of the inabil- 
ity of the railways to cope with de- 
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mands on rail transport. These 
changes permitted private companies 
to carry perishables, fragile merchan- 
dise, and coal over greater distances in 
the interior regions. During the win- 
ter months, in order to avert a severe 
coal crisis, the Transvaal Coal Owners’ 
Association was permitted to operate 
a fleet of motor trucks from the Wit- 
bank coal area to Johannesburg, in 
direct competition with the railways. 


Most observers agree that the piece- 
meal relaxations of recent years in the 
Motor Carrier Transport Act has not 
resulted in any substantial increase in 
private trucking capacity and that 
investment in this fleld was entirely 
dependent upon a permanent defini- 
tion of private enterprise’s position 
in the transport field. At the end of 
the year, there appeared to be some 
amelioration in the traditional railway 
position, emanating from the im- 
proved financial position of the rail- 
ways, which may tend to deemphasize 
the transport monopoly argument. 





International Air Show 
Scheduled for May 30 


The fifth International Air Show 
will be held on May 30, at Ypenburg, 
Netherlands. 


Organized in 1949, the show—Inter- 
nationale Luchtvaart Show Ypenburg 
—has drawn increasing participation 
and interest from the aviation world 
each year. Although suspended in 1953 
when the Ypenburg airfield was re- 
organized, the shows have been wit- 
nessed by more than 250,000 persons. 
This year’s attendance is expected to 
approach 100,000 because of the im- 
proved facilities for spectators and 
parking. 


The program for 1955 will consist of 
military and civil aviation exhibits and 
demonstrations. Air attaches of the 
various NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) embassies in The Hague 
have been asked to approach their 
governments with regard to obtaining 
military units. 

The latest types of commercial air- 
craft will be exhibited; and aviation 
sports such-as gliding, ballooning, and 
model-aircraft flying will be featured. 
Although the complete schedule has 
not yet been set up, various other spec- 
tator attractions will be included. 

The newly enlarged and improved 
airport at Ypenburg is only 10 minutes 
by car from The Hague on the main 
road to Rotterdam. The new runway 
is 2,668 yards long and 49 yards wide. 
Taxi strips parallel with and leading 
into the runway are 25 yards wide, and 
the runway is paved with asphalt over 





PTTI Representatives 
To Meet in July 


The regular biennial congress 
of the Postal, Telephone, and 
Telegraph International, PTTI, 
is scheduled to be held in Wies- 
baden, Germany, July 25-29. Rep- 
resentation is expected from 5 
continents—the 2 Americas, Af- 
rica, Asia, and Europe. 

Two reports prepared for con- 
sideration by the congress al- 
ready have been published: “The 
Civil and Political Rights of the 
PTT Personnel” and “The Pur- 
chasing Power of PTT Workers, 
1954.” 

A draft resolution in the first 
report is of particular interest 
because it demands that PTT 
workers have the right to strike 
as well as various political rights, 
some of which, in the case of 
American postal workers, would 
run up against certain statutory 
barriers, including the Hatch 
Act. 











Centralization of Railways 
In Bolivia Recommended 


A commission headed by the Bo 
livian Minister of Public Works and 
Communications has recommended 
that the administration of the various 
State-owned and operated railways in 
Bolivia be centralized in order to ¢o- 
ordinate technical and administrative 
direction of the entire State railway 
network and to make possible the 
establishment of a uniform rate sys- 
tem. Privately owned railways pre- 
sumably would be unaffected by the 
amalgamation, although railway na- 
tionalization long has been advocated 
by the Central Obrera Boliviano, Bo- 
livia’s principal labor union. 

Freight and passenger rates on pri- 
vately and State-owned railroads op- 
erating in Bolivia were raised by 4 
March 24 decree, an adjustment al- 
thorized in connection with the wage 
increase granted railway workers un- 
der the March 23 decree.—Emb., La 
Paz. 





Margarine production in the Neth- 
erlands may amount to almost 260,000 
tons in 1954-55, as compared with 
about 94,000 tons of butter. 


Moreover, domestic consumption of 
margarine is expected to be more 
than 6 times greater than that of 
butter —Emb., The Hague. 








a concrete base. Complete facilities 
for air-traffic control, VHF and 
radio communication, crash vehicles, 
medica] service, and refueling facili- 
ties are available. 
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Contracts Awarded by 
India Supply Mission 


The India Supply Mission, 2536 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C., reports that details of con- 
tracts valued at over $10,000, awarded 
py its organization in December 1954 
and the first quarter of 1955, are as 
follows: 

eContract No. 3769, dated December 
13, 1954. 429 spares for Huber road 
rollers. Contract value $94,148.28. 
gupplier: Marex Co., Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

eContract No. 3672, dated January 
17, 1955. One shipment of 120 W. P. 
locomotives and space boilers. Con- 
tract value $1,099,500. Supplier: Mc- 
lean Kennedy, Ltd., P. O. Box Place 
D’Armes, Montreal 1, Quebec, Canada. 

eContract No. 3745, dated December 
29, 1955. 63 spares for boiler feed 
pumps. Contract value $17,824.28. 
Supplier: Bryon Jackson Corp., 750 
15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

eContract No. 3915, dated February 
14, 1955. Transmitting valves (type 
993). Contract value $18,787.28. Sup- 
plier: Westinghouse Trading Co. 
(Asia) Ltd., 40 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

eContract No. 3927, dated February 
21, 1955. Six spares for gas compres- 
sors. Contract value $13,286.50. Sup- 
plier: Cooper Bessemer Corp., Suite 
1411, 25 West 43d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

eContract No. 4022, dated March 23, 
1955. Testing machines, hydraulically- 
operated, electrically drawn, 400/440 
volts. Contract value $18,930. Sup- 
plier: Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co., Eastern Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 

eContract No. 3906, dated March 31, 
1955. 155 spare parts for 5 H. G. I. 
5-kw. transmitters. Contract value 
$40,260.26. Supplier: Westinghouse 
Trading Co. (Asia) Ltd., 40 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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World Trade... 
(Continued from Page 20) 


in duty rates. Substantial quantities 
will still have to be imported to sup- 
ply the demand but an increasing 
proportion of the supply will probably 
come from domestic production of 
various vegetable oils. 

- Petroleum Industry — Ecuador. — 
Five petroleum companies now in pro- 
duction provided roughly 85 percent of 
the country’s 1953 requirements. Al- 
though Ecuador exports large quan- 
tities of its crude output it must im- 
port refined petroleum products and 
special crude petroleums. Imports of 
gasoline, aviation gasoline, and crude 
petroleum in 1953, through the Port 
of Guayaquil only were valued at 
$1,330,045. Additional imports of pe- 
troleum products in 1953 totaled $1.14 
million and included asphalts, lubri- 
cating oils, grease, paraffin, residual 
fuel oils, vaseline, small amounts of 
motor oil, and naphtha and other 
solvents, Of these, the United States 
provided 86.4 percent. 

Exports of petroleum products are 
prohibited, with the exception of 
crude-petroleum exports which in 
1953 were as follows: Uruguay, $858,- 
597; Argentina, $451,743; Canada, 
$156,554; United States, $100,828. 


Plastic Material Manufacturers and 
Molder of Plastic Products—Malaya. 


Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Pakistan.— Although Pakistan pro- 
duces a part of its own provision re- 
quirements, many kinds of foreign 
groceries including sugar and canned 
goods find a ready market. Most of 
the sugar requirements have to be met 
by imports, mainly from the dollar 
area. Though local production of 
wheat and rice flour meets most of 
the domestic needs, the finer varieties 
of flour for cake making and similar 
purposes are obtained from foreign 
suppliers. 

The value of imports in 1954 on pri- 
vate account of provisions, fruits, and 
vegetables exclusive of sugar is esti- 
mated at about 30 million rupees (1 
Pakistan rupee—US$0.30). Sugar is 
imported on government account. 
United States canned goods have sub- 
stantial prestige but the principal de- 
terrent to their import is the acute 
shortage of necessary dollar foreign 
exchange. Although a surplus of fruit 
exists, only a small quantity is ex- 
ported to India. 


Radio and Radio Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Indonesia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Cuba.—Cuba’s tobacco industry is of 
world renown. The word “Havana” has 
come to be synonymous with fine 
cigars and aromatic leaf tobacco. 

The 26 cigar and cigarette factories 
in 1952, produced 352 million cigars 
for domestic consumption and 32 mil- 


Pakistan Gets Funds 
For Air Transport 


Air transport in Pakistan will be- 
come safer, cheaper, and faster under 
a new 3-year Government program to 
develop an extensive network of mod- 
ern aviation ground facilities, the 
Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced. 

By providing indispensable equip- 
ment and trained personnel, the pro- 
gram will enable Pakistan to meet the 
highest international standards and 
thus attract incre air transport 
and tourism from abroad. The pro- 
gram will be carried out by the Gov- 
ernment with American economic- 
assistance funds. 

An agreement between Pakistan and 
the United States provides for a grant 
of 3,296,000 rupees (US$998,850) for 
this purpose from economic-assistance 
funds of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 

The project agreement provides, 
among other things, for airport run- 
way improvement; installation of 
radioteletype terminals to replace out- 
moded radiotelegraph facilities; new 
meterological facilities; on-the-job 
training of Pakistan officials by 
American personnel; and training in 
the United States of officials from the 
Pakistan civil aviation and meter- 
ological departments. 

The Government of Pakistan has 
allocated 810,000 rupees and also will 
use resources of its Department of 
Civil Aviation and Meterological De- 
partment, including staff, building, 
and organizational facilities. 

The program is to be developed in 
accordance with standards and prac- 
tices of the international civil avia- 
tion organization of the United Na- 
tions. 





lion for export; also 561 million packs 
of cigarettes of which 1.5 million were 
exported. Meanwhile Cuba imports, 
predominantly from the United States, 
cigarettes which have mounted in an- 
nual quantity to some 400 million 
units. 

The 1954 tobacco harvest netted 91.1 
million pounds of stalked unstemmed 
leaf, some 16 percent greater than the 
1953 crop and only 5.7 percent below 
the all-time high. 





Pakistan’s cotton crop for 1954-55 is 
expected to produce 1,194,000 bales 
from an area of 3,057,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the third official estimate 
reported by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

These figures are somewhat below 
earlier official estimates, and also are 
below current trade estimates which 
predict a crop between 1,225,000 and 
1,265,000 bales. Pakistan’s 1953-54 
cotton crop was estimated at 1,215,000 
bales from an area of 3 million acres. 
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U. S. Trade With Soviet Bloc 
Shows Little Change in Pattern 


U. S. shipments under the President’s Flood Relief Program resulted 
in a substantial rise in the volume of trade with the European Soviet 
bloc in the fourth quarter of 1954, but little or no change was reflected in 
the pattern of trade, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks states in 
the 30th Quarterly Report to the President and the Congress, covering 


operations under the Export Control 
Act. 

Secretary Weeks noted that export 
license applications approved for ship- 
ment to the U. S. S. R. and its Euro- 
pean satellites were valued at $10,355,- 
000 for the fourth quarter of 1954, up 
sharply from $1.34 million for the 
previous quarter, and more than 5 
times greater than the $2,043,000 in 
shipments approved during the fourth 
quarter of 1953. 

However, the Commerce Secretary 
pointed out that most of the fourth- 
quarter increase was accounted for by 
licenses issued under the President’s 
Flood Relief Program for the Danube 
Basin, totaling $5,152,000 in grains 
and other foods, to provide emer- 
gency assistance to disaster victims in 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and 
Hungary. 

Although inquiries received by the 
department concerning trade with the 
Soviet bloc have increased, the num- 
ber still averages only about 7 a week, 
most of them relating to agricultural 
products. 

In his report the Secretary stated 
that inquiries appeared to be based 
more on tentative “feelers” than on 
orders actually tendered. Only a few 
of the inquirers seemed interested in 
actively seeking orders in the Soviet 
bloc. 


Little Change in Pattern 


Discussing the pattern of export li- 
censing, the Secretary’s report states 
that relatively little of the increase in 
fourth-quarter 1954 licenses approved 
for the European Soviet bloc resulted 
from the changes in export control 
policy announced by the Department 
on August 26, 1954. During the quar- 
ter, there were only 8 applications 
with a total export value of $3,472 ap- 
proved for shipment to the European 
Soviet bloc that would not have been 
approved prior to the August-26 re- 
vision. 

These applications included a 200- 
hp. electric motor valued at $2,963; 


hospital equipment, $326; lighting 
carbons, $150; and rubber accelera- 
tors, tetraethylammonium chloride, 


automobile parts, and recording tape, 
totaling less than $35. 

With these minor exceptions, ac- 
cording to the report, export-license 
applications received by the Depart- 
ment reflected no broadening of So- 
viet interest in other types of non- 
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strategic commodities now permitted 
for shipment; although an increase in 
applications for wool rags, tobacco, 
tallow, hides and skins, certain chemi- 
cals, and medicinals contributed ma- 
terially to the fourth-quarter rise in 
licenses issued. 

Approvals were granted for the ex- 
port of $1,806,000 worth of wool rags, 
$997,567 worth of inedible tallow, 
$834,276 worth of tobacco and ciga- 
rettes, $584,074 worth of hides and 
skins, $417,457 worth of chemicals, 
$380,504 worth of pharmaceuticals, 
$60,114 worth of gift parcels, $26,099 
worth of typecasting equipment, $25,- 
763 worth of forest tree seeds, $16,000 
worth of rosin, $14,410 worth of paraf- 
fin wax, and $6,798 worth of caffeine. 
An “all other” category totaling $7,699 
consisted of miscellaneous items of 
small value. 


Actual shipments from the United 
States to the European Soviet bloc in 
the fourth quarter totaled $4,314,000 
and $5,958,000 for the whole of 1954, as 
against $1,776,000 in 1953, and $1,097,- 
000 in 1952. 

Included in 1954 exports were $2,- 
826,000 in corn, wheat, barley, dried 
peas, and beans to East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, mostly 
relief shipments; $1,198,000 in wool 
rags; and $528,000 in tobacco and cig- 
arettes to Poland, Danzig, and Czech- 
oslovakia; $552,000 in inedible tallow 
to Hungary and Rumania; $371,000 in 
edible oils to Hungary; and $179,000 
in coal-tar acids to the U.S. S. R. 

U.S. imports in 1954 included $18,- 
388,000 in foodstuffs, chiefly from Po- 
land; $8,172,000 in undressed furs 
from the U.S.S. R.; $1,916,000 in bur- 
laps, silk wastes, linens, and other 
textile manufactures from Poland 
and the U.S. S. R.; $1,915,000 in ben- 
zene from Poland; $1,486,000 in fertili- 
zer materials and $1,761,000 in cam- 
eras and parts from East Germany. 


The Secretary’s report also dicussed 
export controls on technical data and 
short-supply items, enforcement of 
security controls, and export-control 
administration. 

Entitled “Export Control, Thirtieth 
Quarterly Report,” the report is avail- 
able from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices and from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 20 cents a copy. 


WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION 





SERVICE 








Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Fo 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series ang 
the International Trade Statistics 
Series of the Business Information 
Service, is designed to provide world 
traders with a broader, more efficient 
reporting service. 

WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read types. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50); Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4); Part 5, Pairs 
and Exhibitions ($6 a year; foreign, 
$8). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Remittances payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents 
should accompany subscriptions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Operations Reports 
Patent and Trade-mark Regulations 


of Argentina. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-57. 
3 pp. 10 cents 

Import Tariff System of Libya. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-58. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Utilities Abroad 

The New Railway Law of Austria. 
WTIS, Part 4, No. 55-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Fairs and Exhibitions 

International Trade Fairs and EX- 


hibitions of the Benelux Countries. 
WTIS, Part 5, No. 55-5. 19 pp. 20 
cents. 





U. S. imports of cotton linters in 
February 1955 amounted to 9,000 bales 
of 480 pounds net, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Mexico supplies 6,000 bales; the 
U. S. S. R., 2,000 bales; and Brad), 
1,000 bales. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
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Naples International 
Oil Fair Set for June 


An International Oil Fair will be 
held in Naples, Italy, June 5-20, ac- 
cording to information received from 
the Italian Government. 

This fair will be held concurrently 
with the IV World-Oil Congress tak- 
ing place in Rome. Its organization 
will be supervised by a special com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the 
Mayor of Naples, by representatives of 
the municipal administration of the 
city, the Italian Federation of Indus- 
tries, the World-Oil Congress, and 
other interested local agencies. 

The objective of the fair is to present 
a picture of the overall progress made 
by the oil industry. Oil exploration, ex- 
traction, transport, and refining will 
be stressed; also use of various fuels 
and byproducts, including technical 
and research organization in the 
petrochemical field. 

The fair, reportedly, will offer a 
complete synthesis of the world mar- 
ket, with due attention to the ever- 
growing importance of the southern 
regions of Italy because of recent oil 
findings, and the continuous overall 
progress in the economic standards of 
these regions. 


British African... 


(Continued from Page 11) 
istry of Commerce and Industry, P. O. 
Box 621, Nairobi, Kenya, British East 
Africa. 

eGold Coast Handbook of Trade and 
Commerce (free), published by the 
Department of Commerce, Accra, Gold 
Coast. 

Copies of these publications, with 
the exception of Gold Coast Hand- 
book, are available in the United 
States from the Crown Agents Repre- 
sentative, 1800 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The Gold Coast Handbook of Trade 
and Commerce may be obtained by 
bona fide business inquirers using their 
letterhead stationery, from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Accra, Gold 
Coast, free of charge. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland has in preparation a bro- 
chure specifically designed for distri- 
bution in the United States to poten- 
tial investors. The booklet will cover 
the industrial and general develop- 
ment of the three central African ter- 
titoriles of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with a view 


toward pointing up growth potentiali- 
ties. 








The U. S. S. R. and its European 
Satellites imported 114,500 metric tons 
of meat products in 1954, as compared 
With 22,600 imported in 1953, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Electronics, Rubber Featured at Hannover 


An “electronic juggler” complete 
with brain, eyes, nerves, arms, and 
muscles that will entertain spectators 
with a scientific “vaudeville act,” and 
the world’s largest rubber tires taken 
from huge earth-moving machines 
were featured at the U. S. industry- 
Government central exhibit at the 
Hannover German Industries Fair, 
held April 24 through May 3. 

Entitled the “Story of Electronics” 
and “Advances in Rubber,” the two 
exhibits with products valued at over 
$1 million showed more than a mil- 
lion fairgoers the latest developments 
in the electronics and rubber indus- 
tries of the United States. 


The combined exhibit was made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of Amer- 
ican scientific laboratories and manu- 
facturers who made available to the 
Government their skilled technicians, 
equipment, and products to carry out 
the basic theme of the central exhibit, 
“Industry for Peace and Human Well- 
Being.” 

The displays attracted wide atten- 
tion throughout Europe among lead- 
ing scientists and industrialists who 
have expressed their interest in seeing 
these products. 


Thirty-five U. S. firms participated 
in the U. S. central exhibit. Their 
displays in the field of electronics 
included: Color television, radio re- 
ceivers, panelescent lighting, electric 
computers, electric crystals, taper-pin 
connectors, switchboard equipment, 
electro manipulators, a radio telescope, 
aviation equipment, and a radio-con- 





U. S. Trade Fair 


Set For July 


The 1955 U. S. International 
Trade Exposition will be held in 
the Convention Hall at Phila- 
delphia, July 25-29, in coopera- 
tion with U. S. Government 
agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with world trade. 


The purpose of the exposition 
is to develop and expand the 
import trade of the United 
States. 


During the 5 days of the ex- 
position, buyers and sales agents 
from all over the United States 
will be making purchases and 
arranging franchises for prod- 
ucts exhibited from abroad. 


Application for space and re- 
quests for information may be 
sent to the 1955 U. S. Interna- 
tional Trade Exposition, Paschall 
Station, Box 5345, Philadelphia 
42, Pa. 











trolled model railroad. The rubber in- 
dustry products were centered around 
earth-moving-machinery tire equip- 
ment. 

In addition to the central exhibit, 
the United States had a trade infor- 
mation center staffed by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce experts and spe- 
cialists from industry to facilitate con- 
tacts between American and foreign 
businessmen and to arrange individual 
consultations where possible. 

Last year some 1,250,000 persons 
visited the Hannover Fair in its 10- 
day duration. Among them were ap- 
proximately 75,000 visitors from 88 
foreign lands. A total of 3,914 firms 
exhibited their products in 1954, of 
which 300 were foreign firms repre- 
senting 18 countries. The United 
States was represented by 13 Amer- 
ican companies. 


U. S. Product Design 
Stressed at Liege Fair 


For the first time under the U. S. 
industry-Government trade fair pro- 
gram, a U.S. central exhibit, at Liege, 
Belgium, showed how consumer and 
industrial products are designed to ap- 
peal to the American public. 

Over 66 products of mass production, 
ranging from outdoor barbecues to 
pedal toys, representing 36 U. S. man- 
ufacturers were displayed. 

The exhibit demonstrated the basic 
theme of U. S. official participation in 
25 international trade fairs in 1955— 
“Industry in the Service of Man.” 
Items used in and about the home and 
business in the United States, such as 
ballpoint pens, telephones, and refrig- 
erators, were exhibited. 

Displays told how each product rep- 
resented a problem solved by the in- 
dustrial designers working in a team 
with company engineering and sales 
departments. For example, steps were 
shown in the development of a refrig- 
erator with revolving shelves to pro- 
vide the housewife with reaching ease. 
Another display showed how a change- 
able front panel was designed for a re- 
frigerator to add color in the kitchen. 

The importance of safety in design 
was shown by a toy jet plane with pur- 
posely rounded curves, and by a cov- 
ered pedal chain. School furniture 
designed to be both long-wearing, yet 
comfortable and esthetically pleasing 
were also on display. 

The Liege Fair, held April 23 
through May 8, was expected to at- 
tract about 950,000 persons this year. 








Iran’s oilseed production in 1955 is 
forecast at 161,700 short tons, against 
141,800 tons in 1954, and 152,800 tons 
in 1953.—Emb., Tehran. 
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U. S. Coal Exports Show Decline 


Oversea shipments of U. S. coal in March totaled 1,451,430 gross tons, 
459,093 tons lower than February shipments, but 121,395 tons higher 


than in January. 


March exports from various U. S. ports by country of destination are 


shown in the following table: 


{In gross tons] 




















Country of Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Rds. Mobile Destination 
destination Anth. Bitm Bitm. Bitm. totals 
MET DN cabecéccdécvdécicoccbevccess wear 9,035 9,035 
DL, crcvadcdsaaeedcegectvessooes a al 18,694 18,694 
EE, ocwcncccecbeePoccevcccccccs sabia 28,832 28,832 
DE ,cdebrce ehoctsstccvneccsene baw 25,339 25,339 
PEE, ode cénceccc cect poceecsecees — 28,391 28,391 
PE Teco sc dadeceveseessecesene 9,318 31,491 40,809 
DEE “Gccvcreseccaces cuscceccese ke ve 9,035 9,035 
Gv cccccccesecesovnecccccccs diiron 9,772 160,821 170,593 
DT clk cegmebeak¢eeeeeeseeoded ee muna ee 6—0té‘“(‘ié‘t‘t 3,756 
EP YTTITITIT LTTE 10,029 Ar 361,407 871,436 
RS . cachebdetcetececces eve 13,501 30,200 140,818 184,519 
DT ws ocnené beepeetaceeasrosees axee sees 39,815 39,815 
EE a Nedis oe gh eth s«eevecedvecs 2,997 2,997 
SE a wacapebeccetdcecsccedescceves 7,030 7,030 
Pt Stnd att ane nde ghetscersc<es 25,339 25,339 
United Kingdom ...........-..+++- 104,496 104,496 
TRUNED bd cc cccdcccccccoseseccses 19,491 19,491 
Total Europe and Africa .......... 32,848 43,728 1,013,031 1,089,607 
PN csecseicesdetocervesceoovd ae — , 44,417 44,417 
DL. die pb GiGuiy + 0b oar aeie b0% «65 = 16,363 16,363 
DT S0adeevekeesonceeeeecavecouseve aie 19,491 19,491 
ES a ee ee 5,627 3,833 9,460 
MY cschived efadageéteapestoccioe 7,030 7,030 
Total Latin AmePica ......scc.e-s. 5,627 91,134 96,761 
cv ccesscesoceretesse hae 2,401 2,401 
I Eee le dene sek oe diewade i al 2,619 2,619 
MEE © - Kcwececoccsedecevercceenece 3,359 170,113 Saas 1 178,619 
ts: dicepedees oncedeapeeee wari aa 64,956 2 77,004 
(jj) 26 oct eteeeihteceeeiegtee * weee © ig. e766 jj.  e6eéec 1,017 1,017 
i CE cic aac eeeatéeene — 3,359 175,133 65,973 123 265,062 

SUE Gvcausddcwescensns 38,475 47,087 1,279,298 65,973 * 2% 1,451,430 


1 Totals also include 5,147 
Beach, Calif. 


gross tons of bituminous coal shipped to Japan from Long 


* Totals also include 4,497 gross tons of bituminous coal shipped to Korea from Portland, 
Oreg., and 7,551 tons shipped from Seattle, Wash. 


*Totals also include 3,402 gross tons of bituminous coal shipped to Egypt from Philadelphia. 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 





Mexican Plant Assembles 
Italian Auto Products 


The Diesel Nacional plant in Irolo, 
Hidalgo, Mexico, now is assembling 
diesel trucks, truck-tractors, and buses 
under an arrangement with the Ital- 
ian Fiat Co. The plant is equipped 
to manufacture frames and cabs. The 
diesel engines and some other com- 
ponents are imported from Italy, but 
the factory expects to produce some 
subassemblies and engine parts. 

The number of employees at present 
is 300, an official of the firm states. 
Eventually, the firm will employ 1,200 
workers for each shift and will have a 
30-unit capacity daily, when working 
three shifts. 

The engine now used is a 140-hp. 
Fiat diesel; later this same engine will 
be imported with a supercharger to 
produce 180 horsepower. 

The company has been authorized 
by the Italian Fiat Co. to sell its prod- 
uct in Mexico, the United States, the 
Caribbean area, and Central America, 
according to reports. It now is com- 
pleting an order of 100 units for ship- 
ment to Cuba.—Emb., Mexico. 
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Japan’s Domestic Use of 
Leather Shoes Increases 


Despite the low mass-purchasing 
power of the Japanese people, use of 
leather shoes is said to have increased 
every year since the war. This grow- 
ing use is especially notable in wom- 
en’s shoes. Total annual per capita 
consumption of leather footwear is es- 
timated at about two-tenths of a pair. 

Japan’s 1954 leather-footwear pro- 
duction has been reliably estimated as 
follows: Men’s shoes, 5.6 million pairs; 
women’s, 8.4 million pairs; and chil- 
dren’s, 2 million, totaling 16 million 
pairs. 

Most of the shoes are made by the 
Goodyear welt or cement processes; 
only small amounts are McKays or 
stitchdowns. 

Exports of leather footwear in 1954 
consisted of 41,532 pairs of slippers; 
12,516 pairs of shoes; and 13,800 pairs 
of other types. Of these exports, 59,820 
pairs were shipped to the United 
States. 

Data on Japanese footwear imports 
for 1954 are not yet available. Imports 
in 1953, however, totaled 86,346 pairs, 


—, 


India To Launch New 


Research Projects 


The Council of Scientific and Indyg. 
trial Research of India, under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
has approved a number gf 
proposals and research projects, the 
most important of which follow: 

eA 5-year program of research for 
the development of industrial gas 
turbines; and a research center tg 
be established at the Indian Institut 
of Science, Bangalore, for adapting 
gas turbines to Indian requirements 
and fuels. The Indian Institute of 
Technology at Kharagpur, and the 
Bengal Engineering College at Cal. 
cutta will cooperate by providing g 
center for postgraduate training in 
gas-turbine technology. 

eThe establishment of a m 
research station at Dhanbad, Bihar 
to deal with problems relating to ex- 
plosions, fire, and _ ventilation in 
mines; mine working, designing, and 
testing of mining equipment; and 
health of mine workers. 

eThe installation of a pilot plant 
at Jamshedpur, Bihar, at an estimated 
cost of 1.5 million rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21) to investigate the production 
of iron-using noncoking coals by the 
low-shaft furnace process. An at- 
tempt will be made to replace coking 
coals in the iron-smelting industry 
in order to conserve coking-coal re- 
serves. 

eInvestigations in geophysics and 
high-altitude biology in the eastem 
Himalayan regions, to be undertaken 
by the School of Mountaineering at 
Darjeeling, West Bengal. The Indian 
Meteorological Department and the 
Indian Air Force will cooperate in 
meteorological studies. 

eThe establishment of a fuel ef- 
ficiency organization in the Coal Com- 
missioner’s office to introduce ef- 
ficiency methods in industry. 

eThe immediate introduction of the 
metric system of coinage, weights, and 
measures in India. 

eThe holding of symposia during 
the year on: Rauwolfia serpentina; 
scientific and technical aspects of the 
biscuit industry in India; recent ad- 
vances in fats and allied products; 
high polymers; tanning agents and 
the East Indian tanning industry; and 
utilization of research results. 
of which the United States furnished 
63,924 and the United Kingdom 16,34 
pairs. 


—— 








World abaca production in 1954 is 
estimated at 250.1 million pounds 
compared with 282.6 million in 1953, 
and a prewar average of 387.2 million, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service re- 
ports. 
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World Rubber Output 


Rises in February 


World production of natural rubber 
totaled 147,500 long tons in February 
1955, compared with 127,500 tons in 
February 1954, according to estimates 
of the Secretariat of the International 
Rubber Study Group. Output in the 
frst 2 months of 1955, 310,000 tons, 
was 30,000 tons greater than the figure 
for the like period in 1954. 

World natural rubber consumption 
was placed at 142,500 tons in February 
1955, as against 137,500 tons in Feb- 
muary a year ago. In the first 2 
months of 1955, consumption was 
300,000 tons, up 20,000 tons from the 
total for the first 2 months of 1954. 
Estimated imports into Russia and 
China included in these figures total- 
ed 7,750 tons in both January 1955 
and January 1954. No rubber was 
imported in either February 1955 or 
February 1954. 

Up 10,000 tons from the December 
$1, 1954, position, world stocks of nat- 
wal rubber at the end of February 
1955 were estimated at 870,000 tons, 
consisting of 302,500 tons in produc- 
ing countries; 375,000 tons in consum- 
ing countries, exclusive of Russian and 


Chinese stocks, and Government 
stocks in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France; and 


192,500 tons afloat. 

Synthetic rubber production, exclu- 
sive of that in Iron Curtain countries, 
totaled 75,000 tons in February 1955; 
consumption amounted to 77,500 tons; 
and end-of-month stocks, 167,500 tons; 
down 7,500 tons from the December 31, 
1954 position. In February 1954, out- 
put was 60,539 tons, and consump- 
tion 57,500 tons. In the first two 
months of 1955, production and con- 
sumption balanced at 155,000 tons. 
In the like period of 1954, produc- 
tion was 125,568 tons, and consump- 
tion 115,000 tons. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 455,000 tons 
in the first 2 months of 1955, as 
against 395,000 tons in the same pe- 
riod of the preceding year. Consump- 
tion in the United States climbed to 
243,903 tons from 193,021 tons, an in- 
crease Of 26.4 percent, while foreign 
consumption, excluding Russia and 
China, increased to 203,350 tons from 
194.250 tons, up 4.7 percent. 

Japan’s cotton imports and con- 
sumption in the first 6 months of 
the 1954-55 marketing year were con- 
siderably below the corresponding 
Period of 1953-54, with imports drop- 
Ping 17 percent, and consumption 
7 percent. 

Imports of 973,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross in the current period 
compared with 1,174,000 bales imported 
in the like period of the preceding year. 
—Cons. Gen., Kobe. 
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German Still-Picture Camera Production and 
Exports Show Sharp Increase in 1954 


More than one-half of Germany’s 
production of still-picture cameras 
was exported in 1954. A new high of 
3,024,861 cameras, including scientific, 
technical, and box, was produced at a 
value of 191,978,000 German marks (1 
German mark=—US$0.238), of which 
1,876,832 valued at 139,681,000 marks 
were exported. 


German production of still-picture 
cameras increased 23.9 percent over 
1953, when 2,441,388 cameras valued at 
201,596,000 marks were produced, and 
18.4 percent over 1952, a peak produc- 
tion year, when production totaled 2,- 
555,183 cameras valued at 207,958,000 
marks. The decline in the total value 
of the record production last year was 
due to the greater production in 1954 
of low-priced box cameras, as ex- 
plained by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Other cameras” cover four cate- 
gories, according to the April 1952 
cost at manufacturers’ level: (1) 
“Over 300 marks,” (2) “over 150 to 


300 marks,” (3) “under 150 marks,” 
and (4) “box cameras.” The percent- 
age of production of other cameras 
in these categories in 1954, with 1953 
percentages in parentheses, was 10.5 
(13.3), 9.3 (13.6), 34.6 (36.6), and 45.6 
(36.5), respectively. 

German exports of still-picture 
cameras, while showing an increase of 
33.5 percent in quantity, showed an in- 
crease in value of only 7.5 percent. 

The United States is Germany’s best 
foreign market for still-picture cam- 
eras, but purchases in 1954 declined 
substantially in both quantity and 
value. Exports to the United States in 
1954 totaled 310,411 cameras valued at 
36,347,000 marks, as compared with 
495,019 cameras valued at 63,977,000 
marks in 1953, a decrease of 37.1 per- 
cent in quantity and 43.2 percent in 
value. 

The United States is also Germany’s 
principal market for technical and 
scientific cameras, having purchased 
1,235 valued at 6,603,000 marks in 1954 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Table 1.—Production of Still-Picture Cameras 


[Value in thousands of German marks] 


Special cameras ' 


Other cameras ___ Total cameras 

















Number Value « Number Value 2 Number Value 2 
ak kare er 5,073 2,538 1,886,000 95,227 1,891,073 97,765 
ee ee a eee 4,188 2,776 2,414,000 143,926 2,418,188 146,702 
aS aan 5,183 4,283 2,550,000 203,675 2,555,183 207,958 
Pee 5,588 3,957 2,435,720 197,639 2,441,308 201,596 
BE % Reinindie Pans éia 5,632 3,689 3,019,229 188,289 3,024,861 191,978 
‘1 Special cameras for technical and scientific purposes 
21 German mark—US$0.238. 
* Preliminary—subject to change. 
Source: Die Industries der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Teil 2. 
Table 2.—Exports of Still-Picture Cameras 
{Value in thousands of German marks] 
Special cameras for technical and scientific purposes 
a ROR ne De 5 _1954 Jaa a 
Number Value 1 Number Value i 
ee, Se es enna ne eeeue 1,205 1,043 1,235 6,603 
op Bae eee 56 54 76 1,141 
ES EET ERR RENT eee oP 72 59 80 662 
IE Sku casas cendeescth es 204 279 291 398 
RR, onde o 0 60h ous tacmeeeas 245 276 250 304 
CREE Sg win c Cob we Oe ce vindedes Oa0e 248 280 148 218 
Italy . ate a an . pees ae 78 86 123 161 
PO a avck aiding Chew es Pee Pee ved 245 276 86 122 
SN ain cos: calkGhedababsreees 93 141 72 106 
EE iw cls ya veo a uch One Kale 54 78 82 105 
SE “Geer duk tees 44 00-70'08baders 982 1,362 904 1,210 
I ict ct enghebnny oncestinds 3,482 3,848 3,347 11,030 
Other cameras 
co 493,814 62,934 310,176 29,744 
aa 20,485 4,319 48,390 11,872 
I ihc. le eke « Wovens teed s 7,723 5,669 152,414 7,760 
oe i rere 70,466 4,080 131,009 7,034 
RSS SE See ST 46,009 2,084 118,976 5,106 
ES o's 59 yd eclenetly bin ch dc de 85,283 4,013 94,544 4,988 
| EE SPR A 36,349 3,331 65,256 4,915 
SINE: 5.0 cc wetet ines eaue vee 40,249 3,240 81,626 4,847 
i. 2 as ha de bene eee daweeee 24,309 1,834 69,832 4,349 
EE aes 13,030 2,306 19,566 4,084 
GSR EP ea 42,081 2,828 87,698 3,597 
$i dtchenendesunere esa 45,799 2,005 112,865 3,261 
ER a ae Oe ee 30,082 2,031 47,493 2,229 
eR i 2 an 17,708 1,327 23,665 2,154 
ER So ee eee eae a. 348,730 24,106 509,975 32,711 
, 0 ee ee 1,402,117 126,107 1,873,485 128,651 
RE i 1,405,599 129,955 1,876,832 139,681 
11 German mark—US$0.238 
Source: Der Assenhandel der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Yugoslav Film Imports 


Cut; U. S. Unaffected 


A serious limitation is to be placed 
on the purchase for foreign currency 
of foreign films for import into Yugo- 
slavia in 1955. Only 40 films reportedly 
are to be procured this way in 1955, 
whereas 110 films were purchased for 
foreign exchange in 1954. Foreign 
films are obtained by purchase for 
foreign exchange mainly from Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. 

Films from the United States will 
not be affected by the restriction be- 
cause the import of American films is 
made under USIS guaranty. 

The increasing production of Yugo- 
slav films was given as the reason for 
this action. The Yugoslav film market 
will thus be protected and stimulated 
through foreign exchange arrange- 
ments. 

Film exchange provisions were in- 
cluded in the new trade agreements 
signed between Yugoslavia and the 
U. S. S. R., Poland, and Hungary. 
Yugoslav films are to be sent to China 
and Japan for the first time. 

According to information obtained 
from USIS, Belgrade, “Yugoslav Film,” 
the sole Yugoslav agency for import- 
ing foreign films, has entered into a 
contract with Motion Picture Export 
Association (MPEA) under which ap- 
proximately 75 U. S. films will be im- 
ported into Yugoslavia in the coming 
year; about 35 films were imported 
from MPEA in 1954. 

Also, Yugoslav Film again has signed 
contracts with independent U. S. com- 
panies not in MPEA. Consequently, 
many more U. S. films are expected 
to be imported into Yugoslavia in 1955 
than the approximate 75 in 1954.— 
Emb., Belgrade. 





Canadian Footwear Output 
Shows Decline for 1954 


Canadian footwear production in 
1954 amounted to 37,158,696 pairs com- 
pared with 39,282,786 pairs in 1953, a 
drop of 2,124,090 pairs, or 5.4 percent. 
Production declined in all types of 
footwear except those for “misses.” 

A breakdown of 1954 production, 
with comparable 1953 figures in paren- 
theses, follows: men’s, 8,110,618 (8,759,- 
260): boys’, 1,257,631 (1,337,480) ; 
youths’, 317,157 (341,051); women’s and 
growing girls’, 17,664,365 (18,993,931); 
misses’, 3,866,332 (3,699,112); children’s 
and little gents’, 3,078,526 (3,133,537); 
and babies’ and infants’, 2,864,067 
(3,018,415). 

Of the total 1954 footwear output, 
39.4 percent was produced with 
leather soles, a slight increase over 
1953 when 38.4 percent of total foot- 
wear manufactured had leather soles. 

By type, 49.1 percent of men’s shoe 
production had leather soles, while 
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boys’ had only 15.1 percent; youths’, 
19.7; women’s and growing girls’, 41; 
misses’, 25.7; children’s and little 
gents’, 27.6; and, babies’ and infants’, 
45.3 percent. For comparison, 1953 per- 
centages were as follows: 48.4, 14.7, 
15, 39.6, 24, 27.3, and 44.4. 





New Plant Formed in India 
To Make Textile Beltings 


A new company, known as Fenner 
Cockill, Ltd., has been formed in India 
to manufacture solid woven hair and 
cotton beltings, v-belts, and spindle 
tapes for the textile industry. 

The company is a collaboration be- 
tween J. H. Fenner & Co. (Overseas), 
Ltd., of the United Kingdom, and 
A. & F. Harvey, Ltd., a large British- 
owned firm in Madura, Madras. 

The plant, to be located at Kocha- 
dia near Madura, is expected to start 
production before the end of 1955. 





Canada’s pig crop for the spring 
of 1955 will be about 5,225,000 head, 
compared with 4,215,000 last year, 





German Still-Picture . . . 
(Continued from Page 27) 


compared with 1,205 cameras 

at 3,848,000 marks in 1953. The Unites 
Kingdom is Germany’s second 
important market for these Cameras: 
exports in 1954 totaled 76 valued g 
1,141,000 marks, while in 1953 the nun. 
ber was 56 valued at 54,000 marks. 


Exports of “other cameras” wep 
consigned to more than 90 fo 
countries. Despite the heavy loss 
shipments to the United States, e&. 
ports in 1954 totaled 1,873,485 valuej 
at 128,651,000 marks, compared with 
1,402,117 cameras valued at 126,107,0q 
marks in 1953, an increase of 33.6 per 
cent in number but only 2 percent fp 
value. 


The 14 leading foreign markets fg 
these cameras in 1954 took 74.6 percent 
of the total exported, while the nex 
11 markets took 11.9 percent, the re 
maining 13.5 percent being consigned 
to the more than 65 other countries, 








BFC’s newest 
report series... 


Address 


City 


Treasurer of the United States. 





FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Issued in Part 5 of the WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE, reports include 


. country surveys of trade fair operations 
. . . lists of trade fairs 
. . basic reference sources 


Subscription price: $6 a year (foreign $8). Single copy, 20 cents. Sold by 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices and by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Part 5, Fairs and Exhibitions, at $6 a year ($8 to foreign addresses). 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money order payable to the 


Zone State 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
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Senate Debate Starts 
On H.R. 1 


In its report to the Senate on 
H. R. 1, the Finance Committee 
declared that it recognized the 
need for a planned and well- 
organized reciprocal trade pro- 
gram so that trade expansion 
could be obtained without serious 
injury to any segment of U. S. 
economy. 





The committee expressed its 
pelief that the bill as reported 
continues the trade agreements 
program and strengthens the 
safeguards against serious injury 
to the country’s economy. 

Debate on the bill started on 

. the floor of the Senate on May 2. 











CCC Farm Products Made 
Available for Export 


The list of farm products available 
to commercial exporters from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation holdings in 
May, for sale abroad under varying 
gecified price conditions, as an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on April 29, is as follows: 
Cheddar cheese, nonfat dry milk 
wlids, butter, dry whey, dry whey 
product, condensed whey, cotton, crude 
and refined cottonseed oil, cotton- 
feed cake or meal, raw linseed oil, 
flaxseed, dry edible beans, wheat, 
torn, oats, grain sorghums, barley, 
and rye. 

The changes this month include the 
addition of cottonseed cake ur meal 
and pink, baby lima, small red, and 
pinto beans, as available, on a com- 
petitive-bid basis 


Also eligible for export, at the same 
Prices offered for sale to domestic 
buyers, are tung oil, gum rosin, gum 
turpentine, and a number of grass and 
cover-crop seeds from the CCC do- 
Mestic sales list for May 1955. 

This list, which varies from month 
’ month as additional commodities 
become available, or commodities for- 
Merly available are dropped, is de- 
signed to aid in moving CCC’s excess 
inventories into export through regu- 
lar commercial channels. 





A U. S.-German Trade Conference 
will be held in New York City, May 23, 
under the sponsorship of the U. S.- 
German Chamber of Commerce. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the U. S.-German Cham- 


ber of Commerce, 11 Broadway, New 
York 4,N. Y. 





World Trade Week, May 22-28. 
May 9, 1955 





Senate Finance Committee Reports 


Favorably on Modified H. R. I 


The Senate Committee on Finance decided, by a vote of 13 to 2, to 


report favorably H. R. 1, as modified. 


This is the administration’s bill to extend the trade agreements pro- 
gram for another 3 years and to authorize the President to enter into 
reciprocal agreements, involving further specific measures of reduction 


in the existing import duties of the 
United States. 

H. R. 1, in its present form, extends 
until June 30, 1958, the authority given 
to the President to enter into trade 
agreements with other countries. 

The authority of the present law— 
Public Law 464, 83d Congress—which 
empowers the President to make re- 
ductions up to 50 percent of the duty 





This article is an analysis of H. R. 
1, as modified by the Senate Finance 
Committee. An advance announce- 
ment that the Committee had re- 
ported the bill favorably to the Senate 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 2, 1955, page 25. 





in operation on January 1, 1945, ex- 
pires on June 12 of this year, except 
that under this bill this authority may 
be used in order to give effect to the 
results of the negotiations involving 
Japan—now in progress at Geneva— 
even though the agreement may not 
be signed until after June 12, 1955. 


In addition to the above extension 
of the present trade agreement au- 
thority, the principal features of com- 
mercial significance in the bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee are as follows: 


eThe President would be authorized 
to negotiate tariff reductions by either 
of two alternative methods, which 
may not be used cumulatively: The 
first method authorizes the President 
to reduce, by a total of 15 percent, 
tariff rates existing on January 1, 1955, 
in stages of not more than 5 percent 
of such rates in each of the 3 years of 
the authority; the base date in the 
House bill was July 1, 1955. 


As an alternative, the President is 
authorized to reduce those rates which 
are higher than 50 percent of the value 
of an import to a rate not less than 
50 percent, in stages of not more than 
one-third of the reduction in any one 
year. 

Both of these authorities are sub- 
ject to all requirements of existing 
law for full public notice—including 
a list of products on which concessions 
might be made by the United States— 
public hearings, peril-point determi- 
nations, and escape-clause procedures, 
as modified by the committee. 


eThe peril-point and escape-clause 
sections of the law were amended to 





make more specific the definitions of 
what constitutes an industry. 


Domestic Industry Defined 


If the Senate Committee version is 
adopted, a domestic industry would be 
defined to mean “that portion or sub- 
division of the producing organiza- 
tions manufacturing, assembling, pro- 
cessing, extracting, growing, or other- 
wise producing like or directly com- 
petitive products or articles.” 

It also provides that “where a par- 
ticular business enterprise is engaged 
in operations involving more than one 
industry, or more than one readily 
determinable segment of a single in- 
dustry, the Tariff Commission shall, 
so far as practicable, distinguish or 
separate the respective operations of 
such business enterprise for the pur- 
pose of determining injury.” 

eThe escape clause was further 
amended to make more specific the 
extent to which imports must affect 
an industry before injury can be de- 
termined. To this end, the committee 
proposed adding the following: 

Increased imports. either actual or relative, 
shall be considered as the cause or threat of 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products, 
when the Commission finds that such in- 
creased imports have contributed materially 
to the serious injury or the threat of serious 
injury to such industry. 

The committee also added a provis- 
ion requiring the Tariff Commission 
to make public immediately, upon 
transmission to the President, its find- 
ings and recommendations in escape- 
clause proceedings, including any dis- 
senting or separate findings, and to 
have a summary published in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


eA new provision gives the Presi- 
dent authority to take such action as 
he deems necessary to adjust the im- 
port of any article to a level that will 
not threaten to impair the national 
security. Such action may be taken 
only after completion of a factual 
investigation. 

Responsibility for advising the 
President when there is reason to be- 
lieve that any article is being import- 
ed into the United States in such 
quantities as to threaten to impair 
the national security is vested in the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 


The report states that the commit- 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Six U. S. Firms Get Credit Lines To Help 
Finance Export Sales of Capital Equipment 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the authoriza- 
tion of 6 credit lines to assist U. S. 
exporters in financing the sale abroad 
of productive capital equipment and 
related services. 

Lines of credit have been established 
for the following firms: 

®The National Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for $6 million to help fi- 
nance its export sales of diesel and gas 
engines and related equipment, tubu- 
lar material, and other well-drilling 
equipment. 

eThe American Wheelebrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., 
for $100,000 to help finance its export 
sales of blast cleaning equipment and 
industrial dust- and fume-control 
equipment. 

#The Winpower Manufacturing Co., 
Newton, Iowa, for $200,000 to help fi- 
nance its export sales of electric gene- 
rators, generator sets, and farm ma- 
chinery and accessories. 

®The Marion Power Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio, for $1.2 million to help 
finance its export sales of excavators, 
eranes, and related attachments and 
accessories. 

®The Emsco Manufacturing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif., for $400,000 to help 
finance its export sales of agricultural 
and industrial pumps and spare parts. 

eSabin St. Germain & Associates, 
Inc., New York City, for $350,000 to 
help finance its export sales of ma- 
chine tools and other industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

These actions bring to 60 the number 
of exporter credit lines established by 
the bank since this program was in- 
augurated in November 1954. Lines of 


Farm Surplus Agreement 
Signed With Israel 


An agreement for the sale to Israel 
of $8.3 million worth of U. S. surplus 
farm commodities, with payment to 
be made in Israeli currency, was 
signed by representatives of the two 
Governments on April 29. 

The commodities to be furnished 
Israel under this agreement are ap- 
proximately as follows: 50,000 metric 
tons of wheat, 33,000 cwt. of rice, 6,000 
bales of cotton, 250,000 lbs. of tobacco, 
1,000 metric tons of butter, 40,000 
metric tons of feed grains, and 2,228 
metric tons of cottonseed oil. 

As in the case of other agreements 
under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
sales will be made by private U. S. 
traders. The Israeli pounds derived 
from the purchase of these commodi- 
ties will be used for various purposes, 
including U. S. expenditures ‘in Israel, 
and some will be loaned for Israeli 
economic development. 
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credit authorized to date under the 
program total $108,985,000, and will 
Support the export of $181,642,000 
worth of U.S. industrial equipment for 
promoting economic development in 
friendly countries. 

Under these lines of credit the ex- 
porter is required to obtain payment 
in cash of not less than 20 percent of 
the invoice value of each export sale 
to be financed and to participate by 
carrying not less than 25 percent of the 
deferred payments. The Export-Im- 
port Bank then will guarantee against 
default, without recourse to the ex- 
porter, up to 75 percent of the deferred 
payments on each sale. 


Thus the exporter is enabled to carry 
the obligations of the foreign importer 
with assurance or to sell them to com- 
mercial banks or other financial in- 
stitutions in the United States des- 
ignated by him. Interest rates on 
obligations purchased or guaranteed 
by the Export-Import Bank under ex- 
porter credit lines are to be not less 
than 5 percent per annum, payable 
not less frequently than semiannually. 





$20-Million Loan Agreement 
Signed by Turkey and FOA 


The signing of an agreement for a 
$20-million long-term loan to Turkey 
has been announced by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

The loan is part of an FOA allot- 
ment of $45 million in defense-support 
funds to Turkey for the current fiscal 
year. The remainder of the funds will 
be an FOA grant. 

FOA makes defense-support allot- 
ments to countries with which the 
United States has military agreements. 
The funds are used to strengthen the 
economy of the cooperating country 
and thereby enable it to strengthen its 
defenses. 

FOA loans, made under provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act, are negoti- 
ated by the U. S. Department of State 
and FOA. FOA is responsible for dis- 
bursement of the loans; other adminis- 
tration is handled by the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Section 505 of the act provides that 
of funds made available to FOA this 
year for assistance to foreign countries 
the equivalent of $200 million or more, 
including foreign currencies received 
from the sale of agricultural commod- 
ities, is to be in the form of loans. 

The Turkish loan is repayable in 40 
years at 4 percent interest if repaid in 
Turkish lira, and at 3 percent if repaid 
in U.S. dollars. 





Maritime Day, May 22. 


—.., 


Consular Invoice 
May Be Eliminated 


A proposal to amend the customs 
regulations of the United States go ag 
to eliminate completely the present 
requirement for a consular invoice 
and other certification of customs jp. 
voices was announced by the UV, g 
Commissioner of Customs on April 9 
Now it is proposed to substitute jp. 
stead a “Special Customs Invoice” 
form, which will not require certifica. 
tion. 

The requirement for certified cop. 
sular invoices on shipments to this 
country has been progressively liberal. 
ized by Customs in recent years, by 
extending exemptions to imports that 
are free of duty or subject only tog 
specific rate of duty not dependent on 
value, and to shipments of relatively 
small value. 

Experience under the liberalized 
procedure, the Customs Commissioner 
stated, now warrants the proposal 
for complete elimination of the cer. 
tification requirement. Action along 
this line was authorized in the Cys- 
toms Simplification Act of 1953. 

The Commissioner stated that the 
change, if adopted, would reduce paper 
work for both Customs and foreign 
trade interests, and save the foreign 
supplier the $2.50-certification fee on 
each transaction. 

Before formal issuance of the above 
proposed amendment of the invoicing 
regulations, the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms has given notice in the Federal 
Register of April 27, to allow oppor- 
tunity for the submission of any con- 
trary views, as required by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

No hearing will be held on the sub- 
ject, but any revelant data or argu- 
ment pertinent thereto will be given 
consideration if received by the Com- 
missioner of Customs, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Washington, D. C., not later 
than May 17, 1955. 





investment in 


VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


. A handbook of basic back- 
ground information prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce . . . 


$1 


From U.* S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. 
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Senate Finance... 
(Continued from Page 29) 


tee adopted the above amendment in 
lieu of several proposals dealing with 

c commodities. The committee 
declared its belief that this amend- 
ment will provide a means for assist- 
ance to the various defense industries 
which would have been affected by 
the individual amendments presented. 


eThe committee recommended de- 
jetion of the provision in the House 
pill, which would authorize the Presi- 
dent, in the course of reciprocal trade 
negotiations, to reduce duties by 50 
percent of their January 1, 1945 level 
in the case of articles normally not 
imported or normally imported in 
negligible quantities. 

In a separate expression of his indi- 
yidual views, bound in with the Ma- 
jority Report of the Finance Commit- 
tee, Senator George W. Malone sets 
forth extensively his reasons for op- 
posing the whole idea of such a pro- 
gram. 

Copies of the Finance Committee 
yersion of H. R. 1, presented as a basis 
for discussion by the Senate, and 
copies of the Report of that Commit- 
tee which accompanies the bill, may 
be obtained from the Senate Docu- 
ment Room, The Capitol, Washington 
3, D. C. 


Deficit in... 

(Continued from Page 4) 
sought, including a cotton-textile mill, 
amarble quarry, a cattle farm, a low- 
cost housing construction company, a 
wharf, hotels, beaches, and expansion 
ofa sisal plantation. A group of Amer- 
jean capitalists were to visit Haiti late 
in April, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing certain of these investment pro- 
posals. 

Industrial Activity Steps Up 

The new laundry-soap factory has 
shown a steady production increase 
since its operation began several 
months ago, production during Febru- 
ary reaching over 5,000 cases and ap- 
proximating Haiti’s monthly soap re- 
quirements. The present company has 
a 25-year monopoly for soap manu- 
facture in Haiti and enjoys about a 
40-percent protective duty, which vir- 
tually excludes competition. 

The cement factory which has been 
out of operation for adjustments and 
repairs, will resume on a 24-hour basis 
by mid-April. The company’s capital, 
was increased from $1,250,000 to $1,- 


500,000 approved by a presidential de- 
cree, 





A Canadian - American group, en- 
gaged in exportation of Haiti’s lignite 
deposits, announced that total con- 
struction costs for this project, includ- 
ing a wharf, short railway, and a 
briquet plant, will be some $2.5 million. 


May 9, 1955 
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Haiti © <ts More Credit from Ex-lm Bank 
For Fioocd Control, Irrigation Project 


The E> t Bank of Wash- 


ington a) at it has author- 
ized an ir 1 $14 to $21 million 
in the crea 1ed in 1951 for use 
by the Fe: Haiti in a flood- 
control ¢ un project in the 
Artibonit that country. 

The pr les the construc- 
tion of ¢ uttress dam, one 
of the la type, which will 
also servi e of hydroelectric 
power. 


The additional credit will help Haiti 
carry the project through the con- 
struction phase. Both engineering and 
construction work are moving forward 
under contracts between the Organ- 
isme de Developpement de la Vallee de 
l’Artibonite, the agency of the Repub- 
lic of Haiti charged with the adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the Arti- 
bonite project, and U. S. firms. 

The Artibonite Valley is one of the 
relatively few areas of the country 
which lends itself to modern type agri- 
cultural techniques. When completed, 
the project will bring approximately 
60,000 acres of land under controlled 
irrigation and cultivation. The area 
then is expected to provide not only 
food supplies for Haiti, but also ex- 
portable surpluses of some staples and 
vegetables. 


The project has been financed joint- 


ly from the original Export-Import 
Bank credit of $14 million and an- 





The initial work on the project is 
scheduled to begin early in April. 


During the visit of Vice President 
Richard Nixon to Haiti early in March, 
a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation between the United States 
and Haiti was signed. Neither country 
has ratified the treaty. 


The International Labor Office has 
agreed to grant Haiti $100,000 worth 
of equipment and machinery to be in- 
stalled in the J. B. Damier professional 
school where technical experts from 
the United Nations are training Hai- 
tians in various manual arts. This 
school, the only one of its kind in 
Haiti, is an important source of 
skilled labor for new industrial estab- 
lishments in Haiti. 


The winter tourist season just closed 
was one of the most successful in 
the country’s history. The number of 
visitors was 30 percent greater than 
during the preceding winter season, 
according to the Office of Tourism, 
and there were more visitors—10,000— 
to Haiti in February than during the 
entire year 1949. Hotel projects are 
in the planning stage; a 200-room 
hotel is to be built on an artifically 
constructed island in the Port-au- 
Prince bay.—Emb., Port-au-Prince. 


nual appropriations made by the Re- 
public of Haiti. Appropriations by 
the Republic of Haiti have amounted 
to more than $8.5 million, of which 
about $5 million has been made avail- 
able, together with credit funds for 
the payment of engineering and con- 
struction work on the project. The 
remainder of the appropriated funds 
has been devoted largely to agricul- 
tural-development phases of the 
project, including land clearing and 
preparation. 

Of the total credit of $21 million, it 
is expected that $20 million will have 
been utilized, by the completion date, 
for the purchase of U. S. machinery, 
equipment, materials, and _ services 
during the engineering and construc- 
tion phases, which are being carried 
out under contracts with U. S. firms. 
The remaining $1 million will have 
been utilized by the Haitian Govern- 
ment in the purchase of U. S. agricul- 
tural machinery, equipment, and fa- 
cilities, relating directly to the agri- 
cultural-development phase of the 
project being carried out by the Or- 
ganisme de Developpement de la Val- 
lee de |’Aritbonite. 


The credit of $21 million will be re- 
paid over a period of 18 years in semi- 
annual installments, beginning in 
September 1959, by which time it is 
expected that much of the agricul- 
tural-development work will be com- 
pleted. Haiti then will begin to re- 
ceive substantial benefits from the 
project through increased production 
and exports. The additional credit 
will bear an interest rate of 4%4 per- 
cent a year. 


FOA Grants Funds for 


Farm Surplus Purchase 


The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration has announced new authoriza- 
tions totaling $62,182,000 for Spain, 
Yugoslavia, France, the United King- 
dom, Israel, Greece, and Taiwan 
(Formosa) under the provisions of 
section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954. 


Spain, Yugoslavia, and France have 
been granted authorizations of $29 
million, $3 million, and $24.4 million, 
respectively, for purchase of raw cot- 
ton. France also has been granted 
$600,000 for ocean transportation of 
this commodity. 

An authorization for the United 
Kingdom is to cover procurement of 
lard to a value of $477,000. Israel has 
been granted $2.53 million—$1.25 mil- 
lion for purchase of grain sorghum 
and $1.28 million for bread grains. 

An authorization of $155,000 for 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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President Asks That Congress 
Authorize Membership in IFC 


President Eisenhower has recommended to the Congress that it au- 
thorize him to accept U. S. membership in the International Finance 
Corporation, and that it provide for the payment of the U. S. subscription 


to that corporation. 


In his message, the President stressed the importance of the proposed 


corporation “as part of our effort to 
incrase the flow of U. S. private in- 
vestment funds abroad.” 

“The entire free world,” he said, 
“needs capital to provide a sound 
basis for economic growth which will 
support rising standards of living and 
will fortify free social and political 
institutions. Action to that end by 
cooperating nations is essential. 

“In its own enlightened §self- 
interest, the United States is vitally 
concerned that capital should move 
into productive activities in free coun- 
tries unable to finance development 
needs out of their own resources. 

“Government funds cannot, and 
should not, be regarded as the basic 
sources of capital for international 
investment. The best means is in- 
vestment by private individuals and 
enterprises. The major purpose of the 
new institution, consequently, will be 
to help channel private capital and 
experienced and competent private 
management into productive invest- 
ment opportunities that would not 
otherwise be developed. Through the 
corporation, we can cooperate more 
effectively with other people for mu- 
tual prosperity and expanding inter- 
national trade, thus contributing to 
the peace and solidarity of the free 
world. 


Interrelationship Stressed 


“Economic recovery, notably in 
Western Europe, enables nations other 
than the United States to participate 
substantially in furnishing capital to 
the less developed areas. The Inter- 
national Finance Corporation is an 
undertaking in which all nations, as 
members of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
will be able to pool some of their re- 
sources to spur such investment. All 
subscriptions to the corporation will 
be paid in gold or dollars.” 

The President also called attention 
to the interrelationship of U. S. par- 
ticipation in the International Fi- 


nance Corporation with other phases 
of our foreign economic policy. In 
this connection, he said: 


“U. S. participation in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation will be 
a step forward in our foreign economic 
policy in cooperation with the other 
free nations. It is, however, only one 
step among several which we must 
take. In my message to the Congress 
on January 10, 1955, I outlined other 
important steps. 


“These actions—such as extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act, U. S. 
membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, simplification and 
improvement of customs valuation 
procedures, increased tourist allow- 
ances, changes in the law concerning 
the taxation of income from foreign 
sources and further developments in 
tax treaties designed to encourage 
private investment abroad, continued 
technical cooperation with other 
countries, and necessary programs of 
foreign assistance—are essential to a 
sound and foresighted foreign eco- 
nomic policy for the United States. 

“T urge the Congress to enact 
promptly the legislation permitting 
the United States to join with the 
other free nations in organizing the 
International Finance Corporation— 
an important part of our foreign eco- 
nomic program which will foster more 
rapid advance by free people every- 
where as they strive to improve their 
material well-being.” 





U. S. and Argentina Sign 
Farm Surplus Agreement 


An agreement for the sale to Ar- 
gentina by the United States of 20,000 
metric tons of surplus cottonseed oil, 
payment to be made in Argentine 
pesetas, was signed on April 25 by rep- 
resentatives of the two Governments. 

Unfavorable crop conditions caused 


by drought have reduced the availa. 
bility of edible oils in Argentina below 
the level required for domestic 
sumption. 

The total value of this transaction 
is estimated at $5.8 million, and is the 
seventh such agreement negotiated ip 
a series pursuant to title I of the U.§ 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954—Public Law 489, 
83d Congress. 

Programs with Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Chile, Peru, Pakistan, and Spain were 
announced previously. As under the 
other agreements in this series, sales 
under this agreement are to be made 
by private U. S. traders. 


FOA Grants... 

(Continued from Page 31) 
Greece is for frozen beef, with pro- 
curement to be carried out through 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
An additional $20,000 is ear-marked 
for ocean transportation of this com- 
modity. Taiwan has been granted 
$1.5 million for purchase of inedible 
tallow, and $500,000 for ocean trans- 
portation of commodities procured 
under a previously announced similar 
authorization. 


Section 402 provides that not less 
than $350 million of the funds au- 
thorized for the mutual security pro- 
gram shall be used to finance the 
sale abroad of U. S. surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Authorizations issued by FOA under 


section 402 totaled $323,069,900 as of 
April 27. 











Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department d 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superir 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose 
check or money order payable to the Tream 
vrer of the United States. 
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